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For Better Lawns | 
and Gardens..... | 


FLORIDA 


HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content 


@ High water holding capacity | 


@ ALL Humus — no weed 
seeds or foreign matter 





Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 


Zellwood (Orange County) Florida | 


pore annrentesenensaeNita 


Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 


Write for free booklet 








( Beautiful Korean | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
from SEED 








Easy to grow—sown in spring, they’ll 


bloom this fall! . . . That’s the unique, 
fascinating story “of these beautiful, 
hardy Korean Hybrid Chry santhe mums. 
Every gardening fan will enjoy grow- 
ing them. Magnificent colors. Compact 
bushes, virtually covered with flowers. 
Showy; unexcelled for cutting. Earliest 
blooming — the first of the season. 
Order now. Pkt. 50c; spec. pkt. $1.50. 


Other outstanding New Flowers 
MARIGOLD, Mexican Orange—Sturdy 
plants, 3 ft. tall, covered with large, 
graceful, double brilliant-orange blooms. 
Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 60c; %4-oz $1. 
COSMOS, Early Orange Flare—A glow- 
ing orange Cosmos; begins blooming in 
July and continues until frost. Plants 4 
ft. tall. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 60c. 


ANNUAL PHLOX, Gigantea Art Shades 
—Magnificent, giant flowers; salmon, ap- 
pleblossom, soft rose, light violet and 
many others. Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c. 


Send for Dreer’s 1936 Garden Book—Free 


HENRY A. 


, = Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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| pian seed of early asters by the end of February. 


Black spots on the foliage of a rubber plant are usually an indication 
of poor drainage, causing sour soil. Repot with fresh, sandy, porous 
compost, with good drainage, after shaking the plant out of the old soil. 


It often pays to wash off the soot which gathers on the leaves of ever- 


greens in the Winter. Turn the hose on these plants during a warm, | 


sunny interval. 

A satisfactory soil to use in starting seeds is one made from equal parts 
of clean sand, ordinary loam, and a humus material such as granulated 
peat moss. Be sure it is free from weed seeds. 

Trees girdled by rabbits should be wrapped to prevent the injured 
parts from drying excessively before bridge grafting can be performed 
in the Spring. 

Now is the time for combating San José scale on fruit trees. Spraying 
with lime-sulphur or miscible oils is the most effective way of eradicating 
these pests. 


Black-knot on plums and cherries can be checked by vigorously cutting | 


away all diseased branches and spraying with lime-sulphur before there 
is any swelling of the buds. 

Remember the birds these cold days. Make friends with them now by 
putting out seeds, suet and the like for them. Refer to the December 
number, Page 32, for directions for making a feeding rack. 

Sprays of myrtle make lovely Winter decorations. Underneath the 
snow this vine is still green. Cut long strips, wash the leaves in cold water 
and use in much the same way as smilax is used in decorating. 

If rhubarb roots were dug for forcing in the Fall, they should be 
pushed along during January and February. Place them in a warm corner 
in the cellar and water them well. Strong, succulent shoots will be very 


palatable now. 


House plants require attention now. Be sure that the air is sufficiently 
moist; give them plenty of light; water them judiciously; wash them 
frequently to remove lice and scale; give them a good application of 
liquid manure or plant food occasionally. On extremely cold nights extra 
protection from cold will be provided if several thicknesses of newspaper 
are placed against the window pane. 

Hotbeds should be made ready now. Place them in a sheltered corner 
where they will receive plenty of sunlight—a southern exposure is best. 
Repair the broken sashes and order a supply of strawy manure to be 


placed in the bottom of the pit. Use a thermometer in judging the heat 


and do not plant the seeds until it registers 60 degrees Fahrenheit on cold 
nights. The February, 1934, issue of this magazine gives complete 
information on this subject. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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THE MOST SCIENTIFIC 
WILD BIRD FOOD 


Ever Devised 





It contains this unparalleled assortment 
of clean, tempting ingredients 
KAFFIR CORN—SUNFLOWER SEED 
— HEMP— WHEAT—GOLDEN MIL- 
LET—OAT GROATS—BROKEN RICE 
— CANARY — PEANUT HEARTS — 
—GRIT IS ALSO INCLUDED TO AID 
DIGESTION. 


Pe eee $8.00 
FIVE POUND BAGS ........ 65 
TRIAL 1-lb. sample postpaid .... .15 


Free delivery within 100 miles of Boston. 
To south and middle west add 50c per 
100 lbs. Beyond the Mississippi add $1.00 
per 100 Ibs. 


Thomas W. Emerson Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Importers and Cleaners of Bird Seeds 

















Gimbels 
Flower Shop 


Philadelphia’s Largest Florist 


We are proud to announce 


that 


Sutton 
& Sons, Ltd. 


Reading, England 


Have appointed us sole agents 
for their world-famous seeds 
—including Sutton Lawn 
Seeds, Sutton’s Fertilizer and 
Sutton’s Weed Eradicator 
for the State 
of Pennsylvania 


‘Phone or write for a cata- 
logue listing Sutton’s Famous 
Seeds for the United States. 





GIMBEL BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOP 
Chestnut : Market : Ninth : Eighth 
Telephone Walnut 3300 








under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Better Gardens ‘Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


California Exposition Reopened 


N February 12, the California Pacific International Expo- 
sition at San Diego was reopened. The gardens are par- 
ticularly good, and much attention will be given to them this 
season. Clippings from 90 varieties of the fuchsia are now 
being cultivated in the Botanical Palace in preparation for a 
unique ceremony on Sunday, May 17, when the “Dedication 
of Fuchsias’’ will take place. Many organizations will select 
representatives who have done some outstanding work in be- 
half of the city or county. From a box, these delegates will 
draw numbered slips. Corresponding slips will be attached to 
the prize fuchsia slips in the Botanical Palace, and the dele- 
gates will be awarded these plants as tokens of appreciation of 
their work. This ceremony has been made possible through 
the co-operation of F. A. Schwartfager, who has devoted three 
years to the collecting of 3000 fuchsias, 2000 sultanas and 
3000 variegated vincas which he has donated to the expo- 
sition. 


American Rock Garden Society 


The executive board of the American Rock Garden Society 
has accepted the invitation of the New England unit to hold 
its annual meeting in Boston, Mass., this year. The dates 


selected are May 1 and 2. The meetings will be held in 
Horticultural Hall. A number of the members are planning 
interesting exhibits in connection with the meetings. Mr. W. N. 
Craig is chairman of the New England unit and Mrs. Lucien 
Taylor is the secretary. The tulip and daffodil show which 
will be staged by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on 
April 30 and May 1 will be an added attraction. 


Fruit Varieties Recommended 


With the lessons learned from years of experience in fruit 
breeding and fruit growing, fruit specialists at the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y., and at the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca have pooled their obser- 
vations and opinions and drawn up a list of fruits that they 
believe can be recommended for planting in New York. Obvi- 
ously this list should also hold good for many states. The list 
has been published as Circular No: 103 and a copy may be 
obtained by addressing a request to the Experiment Station 
Geneva, N. Y. 

The list covers all of the tree fruits, the grapes, the small 
fruits, and nuts. It is explained with regard to nut growing 
that the commercial planting of nut trees cannot be recom- 
mended, but that there are several kinds of nuts that afford 





The gardens are a feature of the California Exposition at San Diego which has just been reopened 
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shade and that serve to fill in odd corners and at the same time 
provide an abundance of nuts for home use. Little is known 
about the pollination requirements of nuts, hence it is recom- 
mended that two or three varieties of each kind of nut be set 
out in order to insure cross pollination and a good set of nuts. 
The fruit varieties included in the list represent the best of 
their kind for their season, due regard having been given to 
market demands, quality, hardiness, and the like. 


Radio Lectures in Connecticut 


The Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut are arranging 
for the first time a series of radio broadcasts on gardening 
over the Hartford station, WTIC. These talks will be given 
on Tuesday afternoons, at 2:30, through March 17. Among 
the speakers will be: Dr. M. F. Morgan of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, on ‘Soils, Composts and 
Fertilizers’; Mr. Alex Cumming of Bristol Nurseries on 
“New and Interesting Perennials, Including Chrysanthe- 
mums’; Robert S. Lemmon of ‘‘House & Garden Magazine’ 
on “‘Growing Native Plants for Seed’’; Mr. Maurice Condon 
of Outpost Nurseries on “‘Evergreens,’’ and Mr. M. P. Zappe 
of the Connecticut Experiment Station on “Insect Pests of 
Garden Plants.” 


Mrs. Fox’s New York Lecture 


It is announced that Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox of Peekskill, 
N. Y., will speak at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City on March 22, the hour being 4 p.m. Her 
subject will be ‘“The Classical Gardens of Le Notre.”’ Mrs. 
Fox is an active member of The Horticultural Society of New 
York and an expert gardener. She has travelled much abroad 
and is well acquainted with the gardens of Europe as well as 
those of her own country. 


Garden Design and Horticulture 


In response to numerous requests the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanic Garden will present a series of lectures on Garden 
Design and Horticulture during February and March for those 
who are interested in developing their own gardens to the 
highest point of beauty and usefulness. 


The topics include: 

February 18—Montague Free. ‘“The Culture and Care of Trees and 
Shrubs.” 

February 25—NMrs. Cautley. ‘‘Garden Design.”’ 

March 3—Mr. Free. ‘“The Details of Garden Construction.”’ 

March 10—Mrs. Cautley. ‘‘Color Schemes for the Garden.”’ 


A nominal fee will be charged. 


A Warning About Fake Bulbs 


Do not buy a lily bulb with the botanical name of Selaginella 
lepiodlyphlios, represented to bloom in a bowl of water in 48 
hours. A letter from the Better Business Bureau of St. Louis, 
Mo., calls attention to a swindle being conducted by a company 
under the name of ‘‘Botanical Gardens of St. Louis.”’ 

The bulb is a small cone similar to a dry evergreen, egg 
shaped. The blooms are guaranteed to appear in 48 hours if 
the bulbs are placed in water. The bulb opens, but the blooms 
never appear. The price is usually $2.00 for six bulbs. The 
company is said to move from one state to another. A fraud 
similar to this has been in existence at county fairs in the past. 


Coming Dahlia Lectures in Boston 


The New England Dahlia Society has arranged for two 
lectures to be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, at 2:00 
o'clock, Sunday afternoon, March 1. The speakers will be 
Professor Roland H. Patch of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College, under whose supervision dahlia trials are made each 
year, and Mr. Darrell Hart of New York City, a prominent 
dahlia expert. There will be no admission charge, the meeting 
being open to all persons who are interested in the growing 
of dahlias. 
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STARTING LARGE SEEDS INDOORS 


ANY of the new seed catalogues offer hybrid canna seeds 

for 1936. Planted at this time, they will come into 

bloom in August and even form seeds before the Autumn 

frosts. It is necessary to rub the stem end of each seed on sand- 

paper until the light kernel shows through the tough 
covering. 

Prepare sphagnum moss by scalding in boiling water and 
allowing it to cool; wring dry, cut up fine and mix with the 
seeds. Pack in glass jars or tin canisters, filled to the top. 

Cover loosely with a large cover and set in a light, warm 
place. Turn out moss and seeds every other day and keep 
evenly moist, though never wet. Seeds of the 1935 crop 
should show green sprouts and roots in about two weeks. 
When sprouts are about one inch long, they are ready to 
transplant. There will be moss adhering to the roots and this 
may be trimmed, but must not be torn off. 

Pot singly in three-inch pots, or thickly, in four-, five- or 
six-inch pots, in soil that is one part garden loam and one 
part finely cut sphagnum moss, made moist and firmed about 
the roots. Your success will be amazing if you can provide 
glass tumblers or other coverings for these plants. By so doing, 
you make each pot a miniature conservatory, by which means 
the plants may be kept constantly in moderate sunshine. In 
fact, if covered they may be set in sunlight after transplant- 
ing. In two weeks they will be ready for heavier soil, to 
which has been added about 10 per cent of dry manure. 

If one were to plant these seeds at first in this mixture of 
moss and loam, they would send out long roots which would 
soon reach the bottom of the pot and a rank, leggy growth 
would take place in the plant. Sprouting in the moss first 
starts them off with branched roots, which develop after being 
transplanted in a surprisingly short time. It gives them the 
habit of rapid growth which is desirable in young seedlings. 

Plants of one month’s growth, after this manner, are as 
large as others which have grown for four months by the old, 
accepted method. This plan is excellent for tomato, datura, 
dahlia, and many other similar plants. 


Boston, Mass. —Evangeline N. Hedden. 


PAINSTAKING ASTER GROWING 


OR ten years I tried to grow asters with very little success, 

but three years ago I hit upon a method which has proven 
very satisfactory. I do not use cow manure and avoid acid 
soils, Furthermore, I do not place them in the same spot year 
after year. A sunny, open position is best. 

In the Fall I give the bed that is to be used the following 
Summer a good coating of horse manure, which I leave on top 
until about December. Then, whenever the weather is mild 
and when the ground has thawed enough to spade, I fork the 
manure under. During the ensuing months, whenever the 
weather permits, I turn the ground again so that the frost has 
a chance to get in its work. 

About two weeks before planting time, I give the bed a 
coating of lime, putting enough on it to make the ground 
look white. On top of the lime I spread a good coating of sheep 
manure and then enough bone meal to make the ground look 
white again. Then I spade this all under and let it alone until 
ready to plant. 

If it should rain in the meantime, all the better. If it does 
not, I give the bed a good watering with the garden hose, 
perhaps two or three times. When I am ready to plant the 
seed, I fork the ground lightly and rake it evenly. 

After the plants have obtained their second leaves, I trans- 
plant them so they are about eight inches apart and cultivate 
between the plants whenever necessary. It pays, I find, to use 
wilt-resisting seeds. Crego, midseason and _ late-branching 
asters have been very satisfactory planted in this way. 

—Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 


PLANTS CALLED “HENS AND CHICKENS” 


They are catalogued as semper- 
vivums and thrive in rock gardens 


by all means get acquainted with ‘“‘hens and chickens.” 

Botanically termed sempervivums, they are among Europe’s 
most fascinating plant contributions to our gardens. 
Whence the name hens and chickens? It may be traceable to 
the interesting resemblance of a clucking hen mothering her 
brood and a mother sempervivum giving shelter to her off- 
spring. 

Of all the rock-garden plants I have tried, none afford a 
more intriguing field for study than do these plants, also 
known as houseleeks. No other member of the vast family of 
crassulaceas (except their cousins, the sedums) has taken 
the admonition, “‘be fruitful and multiply,” as seriously. 
Multiply they did and do, individually in number of chicks 
per hen, as well as in greatly increasing numbers of varieties. 

To the best of my knowledge no one has so far systemati- 
cally traced the origin and progressive evolution of these lowly 
denizens of the plant world. Their ancestral home was some- 
where in the highlands and mountainous regions of Europe. 
Some ambitious tribes spread up the mountains and their 
diminutive members adopted cobweb-like protective coverings. 
Others traveled down, landed on people’s roofs, and liked it 
there. These gradually developed into the largest members of 
the hardy tribes. Still others ventured beyond the temperate 
zones and, under semi-tropical conditions, became tender, thus 
losing their fitness to face our rigorous Winters. 

No account has been taken here of this class. The develop- 
ment of the vast number of distinct or rather semi-distinct 
hardy kinds plainly shows them to be hybrids of Semper- 
vivum tectorum and others. By all means get acquainted with 
these unique representatives of a far-flung yet little-known 
plant family, even if the botanical terms seem rather com- 
plicated. Their greatest charm consists, perhaps, in their 
delightful dependability of growing nearly anywhere and 
multiplying amazingly. 

Meet Chicken Independence, as we call S. globiferum. If 
the mother plant is settled on top of a rock garden, the de- 
scendants will pop up all over the place. Babes as tiny as a 
large pinhead will finally find a crack, get stuck, grow and 
even before fully developed, start to perpetuate the family. 


I you can spare a square yard of space around your domain, 


ro 


The commen name of Grand Old Man is of ten given to Sempervivum tectorum 








Sempervivums are always at home among rocks where there is an 
abundance of heat and moisture 


Closely resembling S. globiferum we find S. arenarium, 
which adverse conditions have changed in several ways. The 
entire plant is of grayish hue, due to tiny hairy edges of the 
individual leaves making up the rosette. But S. arenarium 
holds on to the developing chicks which grow to uniform size 
and stay clustered in colonies. In the long run the arenarium 
tribe will push the roving globiferum gang 
overboard. 

The old man of the tribe, S. tectorum, is one of 
the patriarchs of the family. Its size proclaims it as 
such, as well as its ancient lineage. It also holds on to 
the chicks longer than most varieties, and its regi- 
ments march on in close formation. 

The clump shown in the illustration now enters 
its second yearly campaign for recruits. The first 
year saw perhaps four or five rosettes emerge from 
the folds of the old plant that gave them birth. 
This Spring, these light green leaf rosettes in turn 
added from three to five each to their number. The 
colony now numbers a total of 25 rosettes. The 
full-grown specimens average four inches in diam- 
eter, the newly formed smaller ones from one-half 
to two inches. All are firmly embedded in or joined 
to the group, and there are more on the way. 

Before any young plants start families of their 
own they develop a good fibrous root system. The 
old tap root still serves as anchor but the new roots 
have a greater mission: to provide food for the 
new arrivals. Left alone, S. tectorum will carpet a 
square yard in three to four years. After the end of 
the second season of recruiting draws to a close the 
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old leader produces a flower stalk averaging 12 inches in 
height. Each branch carries from 12 to 15 individual flowers 
and each flower sets seeds by the dozen. When the flower stalk 
withers and finally topples over and dies, it adds a thousand 
seeds to the tribe’s potential propagating capacity. This com- 
pletes the life cycle of all old plants, and tells the entire story 
of this most interesting and important plant group. 

As time marched on, changes in soil and climate brought 
about adaptations in the physical make-up and appearance 
of these plants. Brown and red sempervivums sprang into 
existence. S. atroviolaceum is way above the ordinary kinds— 
it must be considered the great sachem of the red race, for its 
blood flows in many tribes. In size four inches in diameter, a 
well-developed specimen of this kind competes with the largest 
S. tectorum, but surpasses that in elegance of shape and color- 
ing being bronze-red, tinged with violet. 

S. brauni shows the infusion of colored blood, too. The 
very symmetrical rosettes are of distinct brownish bronze 
color, while the individual petals are shaded red at the tips. 
These tips end in grayish points which disappear as the 
rosette grows older. S. braunt is as fickle in color as a plant can 
be, whenever change of soil and location afford a chance. 

On the other hand, the reddish brown rosettes of S. funcki 
are reasonably sure to run true to form and color. Of flatter 
habit of growth than S. brauni, we find each individual petal 
to end in a bright green tip. This characteristic is emphasized 
in a greater or lesser degree on different soils. S. funcki devel- 
ops nice groups of individual rosettes very rapidly—it is per- 
haps the greatest multiplier in our collection. 

And now let me present the crowning glory of every 
collection of sempervivums, the small but most refined group 
of cobweb houseleeks. Those looking for beauty in tiny ob- 
jects will find it in §. arachnoideum minus. The full-grown 
hen rarely ever exceeds three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Nevertheless, it is ambitious enough to raise a fine flock of 
chicks. I have counted 14 on one plant, all being disposed 
around the mother in most regular fashion. 

The best known and most widely grown of the cobweb 
class is §. arachnoideum fimbriatum. Being larger, it is showier 
than its baby cousin, fully developed rosettes measuring about 
one inch in diameter. 
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While all sempervivums will respond to fair soil of most 
any composition, the cobweb kinds show decided preference 
for limestone mixtures. Tufa rock fairly makes them revel in 
the irregular cracks, crevices and funnels with which this drip 
limestone formation abounds. Since certain mosses also are 
partial to tufa rock, the combination of the cobwebbed ro- 
settes on the deep-green moss produces miniature pictures of 
great loveliness. 

In the introducton to this intended rock-garden appetizer 
I acquired about a square yard of space, which furnishes 
happy living conditions for about six kinds of sempervivums 
and an equal number of sedums. But you do not need to have 
that much space to have some fun with these hens and 
chickens. 

Sempervivums may be established in many odd spots such 
as abound around every suburban home. Nor are they particu- 
lar about water. They will thrive in gravelly soil that would 
cause other plants to go on a strike, will raise families where 
other plants would suffer and starve. Character of soil does 
not matter as much as sun and drainage; moisture is not as 
important as good anchorage, and to be left alone and given a 
chance to shift for themselves is the idea of heaven of all 
sempervivums. 

What I mean by anchorage is the need of firmly pressing 
the soil around the tap roots of the newly planted rosettes. 
Then push some small pebbles into the soil surrounding the 
plant, to hold the tap root in place and withstand erosion 
from wind and rain. Remember that directly a brood of 
young chicks will be on the way, soon to try to pull their 
mother out of the common nest. 

When someone coined the phrase, “‘basking in the sun,” 
the happy habit of all sempervivums was fully described. Like 
the proverbial camel, the plants (or should I say colonies) 
can get along without a drink for weeks or months if neces- 
sary, due to moisture-retaining ability of the leaves. Each leaf 
making up the rosette may be likened to a miniature pillow, 
the cover of which is waterproof, being so tight and dense that 
only very little evaporation can take place. And they are 
evergreen. 

—Adolph Kruhm. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


THE WAY TO MAKE A DISH GARDEN 


as it provides a natural surrounding for the plant roots. 

Log-like dish gardens displayed at a Christmas sale 
held at Teachers College in Boston proved excellent in this 
respect, although fairly good results may be attained if a non- 
porous dish is used. 

In order to insure conditions favorable to the growth of 
healthy plants it is essential that some care be given to the 
matter of drainage. A layer of cinders one-half inch deep was 
employed in the dishes at the college greenhouse and seemingly 
this is the best available material for this purpose. In the 
absence of cinders, almost any other coarse substance will 
prove a satisfactory substitute. 

The importance of the part played by the soil in a dish 
garden cannot be too strongly emphasized. It is necessary to 
obtain a mixture which will retain moisture, and especially so 
under the adverse conditions found in schoolrooms, where the 
air often is extremely dry except for a short part of the school 
year. 

After extensive research, it has been found that a soil com- 
posed of equal parts of sifted loam, cinders, sand, and peat 
moss mixed with a small quantity of commercial fertilizer 
gives the best results. 

Healthy, hardy plants should be selected with some consid- 
eration of foliage color. The plants used in the dish gardens at 


A SEMI-POROUS dish is recommended for dish gardens, 


the college were the following: Crassula portulacea (Japanese 
rubber plant), Saxifraga sarmentosa (strawberry geranium), 
Maranta bicolor (prayer plant), Bryophyllum pinnatum 
(live forever), and Lysimachia nummularia (baby’s tears). 

All these plants possess to a marked degree the qualities 
which have been mentioned. 

The bottom of the dish should be covered to a depth of 
one-half inch with cinders or some other coarse material, and 
the receptacle should then be filled to within one-quarter inch 
of the top with soil, this space being left for the purpose of 
allowing the water to settle. 

The plants should be set into the soil firmly and arranged 
so that an effect of both naturalness and beauty will result. 
In addition to the plants, tufa rock was used at the experiment 
made in Boston to produce an appearance of a miniature rock 
garden. 

The plants require watering every three days and the 
foliage should be syringed at the same time. Adherence to this 
schedule will insure strong, healthy plants, although care 
should be taken to avoid a too-wet condition of the soil as 
this will result in sourness and decay. A little experience will 
soon make it possible for the person starting a dish garden to 
acquire the knack needed to bring success. 

—Joseph F. Dunlap. 
Teachers College, Boston, Mass. 


AT LAST A RHODODENDRON BOOK 


Garden makers now have a complete 
guide to the cultivation of these plants 


been among the most popular evergreen shrubs in the 

British Isles, and innumerable beautiful hybrids have been 
raised there and also on the European continent, while in 
America, though it is the home of some beautiful species 
which have played an important part in the development of 
hybrid rhododendrons and azaleas, these exceedingly hand- 
some plants have not yet attained the popularity they deserve. 
This may be due chiefly to the fact that rhododendrons do 
not yet occupy a prominent place in American horticultural 
literature, and no guide to their cultivation, adapted to 
American conditions, has been available. This, however, is no 
longer the case, for we have in the book just off the press, 
“‘Rhododendrons and Azaleas,”” by Dr. C. G. Bowers,* all 
that can be expected and desired in this respect. The informa- 
tion brought together in this book includes everything worth 
knowing for those interested in the cultiva- 
tion of these plants. The author not only 
gives practical directions, but also explains 
the underlying scientific facts in a language 
intelligible to the layman. He has gathered 
together and used all the valuable facts 
found in the extensive literature on the 
genus, supplemented by his own studies and 
experience. In the various chapters, he deals 
with the rhododendron in the wild, dis- 
cusses the importance of site and shelter in 
planting, soil and nutrition, fertilizers, 
planting and maintenance, the selection of 
choicer sorts, hardiness, diseases and insect 
pests, culture under glass, propagation from 
seeds and by cuttings, layers and various 
methods of grafting, the mechanism of re- 
production and crossing and the origin of 
the numerous hybrids in cultivation. Particu- 
larly the chapters on soil and nutrition, 
propagation and crossing contain much 
useful information for the grower of rhodo- 
dendrons, not found elsewhere. The formu- 
las for fertilizers will be of great interest and 
help, since the opinion is still widely held 
that it is not advisable to use chemical ferti- 


Fite: more than one hundred years, rhododendrons have 
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sketchy to give a good idea of the species represented, also the 
colored plates of various species and hybrids are in many cases 
not doing justice to the beauty of the originals. 

There are no keys to the species under the series, but as an 
appendix, a key to the azaleas and a key to the native North 
American rhododendrons is given, also an approximate 
grouping of the series according to their possible relationships. 
The enumeration of the species is followed by a list of hybrids 
between species, arranged according to series, and by lists of 
clonal varieties in alphabetical order with an indication of the 
hybrid race to which they belong. 

An appendix deals with the pests of rhododendrons, and 
another on the behavior of new introductions in America 
discusses the experiences and practices of different growers and 
gives a list of recently introduced species with notes on their 
hardiness according to reports from different parts of the 
country. Under geographical distribution of the species, the 
species are arranged according to the regions where they are 
native; the regions are indicated by corresponding numbers on 
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lizers on rhododendrons. 

The descriptive part consists of an enu- 
meration of the known species, approximately 850, and their 
natural varieties. The arrangement and nomenclature of the 
species follows closely the book published by the English 
Rhododendron Society under the title, ‘“The Species of Rhodo- 
dendron,”’ which arranges the species, according to their rela- 
tionship, in groups or series mostly deriving their name from 
one of the important species of the series. The only deviation 
from the English rhododendron book are two names, Rhodo- 
dendron kaempferi and R. poukhanense, and the placing of a 
list of the species from New Guinea, Malaysia and Indo-China, 
which forms in the original work an appendix, under the Java- 
nicum series; this is rather misleading, since only part of these 
species belong to that series. Of the species under the series, ex- 
cept those in the list just mentioned, the horticulturally impor- 
tant characters are indicated, as ornamental merit, hardiness, 
height, character of inflorescence, shape, size and color of flowers 
and native country, also important synonyms and available 
good illustrations. Under each series, a representative species is 
figured in black and white, but the drawings are too small and 





***Rhododendrons and Azaleas, their origins, cultivation and development,”” by Clement Gray 
Bowers, with illustrations in color by Franck Taylor Bowers and pen drawings by the author. 
144549, 83 ill. 28 color pl. Macmillan Company, New York, 1936. Price $10.00. 


One satisfactory method of planting rhododendrons 


the maps comprising the end-papers of the book. Here I may 
point out that in the map of Asia, under 22, the name of the 
province, “‘Shensi,’’ should read ‘‘Shansi’’ and Shensi should 
be placed under 34 between Honan and Kansu; under 45 and 
46, the name “‘Indo-China’”’ should apply to the whole of the 
French possessions, including Tonkin in the north and Cam- 
bodia in the south. In a classified list, the species are arranged 
according to height, hardiness, color and merit to facilitate 
selections for different localities and for different purposes. 
There is a classified bibliography and a complete index. 

The wealth of information found in this book will make 
it indispensable to everyone interested in rhododendrons and 
azaleas, particularly to the grower, the horticulturist, the 
landscape architect, and in general to the lover and the stu- 
dent of the genus, not only in this country, but also in other 
countries of the temperate zone wherever rhododendrons are 
grown. Certainly no other book on rhododendrons contains 
as much useful information on the growing of rhododendrons 
from every angle as Dr. Bowers’ work. 

—aAlfred E. Rehder. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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SPEAKING OF GARDEN HERBS! 


T IS an interesting matter for speculation as to what lies 
back of the awakened interest in the ancient and honorable 
subject of ‘‘Herbs, Their Culture and Uses.’’ Does it betoken 
a change of tempo on the part of the gardener? Is he willing 
now to pause for subtleties such as flavors and fragrances 
which have escaped him in a search for size and novelty; or 
perhaps the present concern for herbs has largely come from 
people who have experienced the pleasures and delights of this 
inconspicuous group of plants and would enrich both them- 
selves and their gardens by further acquaintance with them. 
Be that as it may, we are at present herb conscious, which 
betokens both a sane and civilized state of mind, in which 
true garden values may be found and understood. 

Herbs, as we ordinarily think of them, cannot be taken ‘‘on 
the run”’ in a swift or restless desire for something new. They 
respond more readily to the quiet, contemplative attitude and 
to the instinct to examine and know. The person who will 
pause and seek for the rich heritage that lies back of mint and 
parsley, rosemary and lavender, thyme and balm, will be most 
amply rewarded and will find himself in the company of the 
great and illustrious as well as the meek and lowly. To make 
the acquaintance of Mr. John Gerard and his herbal, printed 
in 1636 and written in almost matchless Elizabethan English, 
is alone worth the time and effort needed to enter the world 
of herbs. 

Mr. Gerard’s complete sincerity and conviction of the heal- 
ing and stimulating qualities of his beloved herbs—‘‘vertues,”’ 
he calls them—are enough to convince even a skeptic of today 
that there may be other approaches to healing and sanity than 
through our highly organized hospital wards and psycho- 
pathic institutions. A day when a man would sell his coat for 
a leaf of treasured betony, guaranteed to keep away evil in its 
various forms, seems at first sight to be far removed from the 
scientific age in which we live, but one detects signs of a simi- 
lar human weakness in two football coaches, referred to in a 
Fall edition of the ‘‘Boston Herald,’’ who each carried a rab- 
bit’s foot in his pocket that some special favor might accrue 
to his own well-loved team. 

An acquaintance with herbs, however, need not leave one 
with vague ideas about warding off evil spirits and keeping 
away witchcraft. Very definite directions to be used by intelli- 
gent women are given in some of the old herbals on the sub- 
jects of salads and brews, flavors and fragrances. These old 
recipes were no easy matter to accomplish. They had often 
30 or more ingredients to be gathered and prepared in a very 
careful way and their success could only have been assured at 
a time when cooking was the main preoccupation of women 
and strong stomachs and courageous hearts the possessions of 
men. 

We of today are more easily satisfied in our cooking de- 
mands. Food duplicated in form and flavor is served from one 
end of the continent to the other with little regard to subtle- 
ties. If an awareness of herbs on our part introduces lovage 
and tarragon, chervil and marjoram to our soups and salads 
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we will at least have made a beginning in a world of flavors 
awaiting our adventuring. And what about fragrances when 
flavors are discussed? Surely no group of plants offers such 
fresh, clean, delightful smells as a nosegay of herbs. These 
scents are so unobtrusive, too, unless they are really wanted, 
but stimulating and satisfying when gently pressed and en- 
couraged. Rosemary, lavender, balm, southernwood, thyme, 
and mint will linger in their refreshing quality for a number 
of days—a constant reminder of the precious sense of smell. 

The more we live in our world of herbs, the more new 
fields we shall discover for our meditation and delight. One 
of the most absorbing and inexhaustible of these is the litera- 
ture of herbs, and we are fortunate to have in the library of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society some of the very 
beautiful and rare old herbals with their unusual illustrations 
and printing. W. H. Hudson says, ‘‘Next to the delight of the 
flowers themselves is to me that of listening to the old herbal- 
ist discoursing of the same, and this would I say of no other 
work on plant lore.’’ This is high praise, but outdone by Mr. 
Gerard on the subject of the herbals,—the herbs themselves, 
—who says, “These set forth to us the invisible wisdom and 
admirable workmanship of Almighty God.” 


—Emily L. Wheeler. 


Hatchville, Mass. 


VARIOUS WAYS TO USE HERBS 


HE increasing interest in herbs has led many to believe 

that they can be used only in a special herb garden. While 
a special garden devoted to this type of plant is desirable, 
there are many ways of combining herbs advantageously in 
existing perennial and shrub borders, as well as in rock 
gardens. 

A number of herbs to be used for seasoning may be planted 
satisfactorily in groups with annuals and perennials for use 
as needed. Thymes of various sorts, Winter savory, Summer 
savory, mints of various types, chives, tarragon, watercress, 
sweet marjoram, basil and parsley can be used in this fashion. 

In the rock garden the following sorts can be used effec- 
tively: Woolly yarrow, woolly betony, violets, sweet wood- 
ruff, thymus, lavender, germander, creeping mint, clove pinks, 
pennyroyal, Roman wormwood, and the artemisia Silver 
King. 

Many herbs are effective when planted in annual and per- 
ennial borders for cut flowers. Consider for that purpose pot 
marjoram, true lavender, wild bergamot, Jupiter’s beard, 
hyssop, hoary cedronella, garden heliotrope, feverfew, fleur- 
de-lis, clove pink, borage and calamintha. 

For use in edging perennial borders, annual gardens, rose 
beds, and even evergreen or shrubbery beds there is an increas- 
ing use of germander, Winter savory, hyssop, lavender cotton, 
thrift and true lavender in place of the dwarf boxwood or 
some of the other materials frequently used for that purpose. 

What adds more pleasute to the garden than fragrance? 
Many of the herbs are outstanding in this quality—ambrosia, 
sweet basil, costmary, balm, lemon geranium, rose geranium, 
lemon verbena, mint and lavender. 

Tuck herbs in various places in your garden as it already 
exists and you will find that they will increase your enjoy- 
ment of it very substantially. 

—Donald D. Wyman. 
North Abington, Mass. 


PLANTS FROM ROOT CUTTINGS 


percolate plants is one of the most fascinating 
sports in the world. And nothing is more interesting than 
raising plants from root cuttings. Many plants with fleshy 
roots may be multiplied in this way. Cut pieces of root about 
two inches long when dormant, cover with sandy loam and 
keep damp. Oriental poppies, bleeding heart, plume poppies 
and many others may be increased in this way. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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EARS ago, the tigridia was a regular inhabitant of my 

garden, but after a time the bulbs proved difficult to get 
excepting one color. Now there is a greater range once more, 
and I am glad to have it back. The tigridia has several com- 
mon names. Some gardeners call it the shell flower and others, 
the tiger flower. Curious markings entitle it to either cog- 
nomen. In spite of its rarity in modern gardens, this was one 
of the first American flowers to find its way to Europe. 
M. Martinez in his book, ‘‘Plantas Utiles de la Republica,”’ 
mentions a reference to the tigridia that was published in 
Spain as far back as 1615. Apparently, the Spanish conquer- 
ors found it blooming in Mexico and were fascinated by its 
gorgeous coloring. Possibly, however, it was not this charac- 
teristic alone which aroused their interest. It may be that they 
learned from the natives of the country that the tigridia bulb 
is edible. In some places where it grows wild, it is considered 
a delicacy. This fact was known to Luther Burbank, for he 
tried to develop the size of the bulb to such an extent that it 
might be raised for food with profit. So far as I know, he 
never attained much success in that respect, or indeed in the 
improvement of the flower, although there would be some 
advantage in a greater diversity in the markings. 

There are native species not yet in cultivation which are 
distinctly worth while. Unless I am wrong, the Pringle Her- 
barium of the University of Vermont has specimens which 
were found in Mexico by Dr. Pringle late in the last century. 
In any event, some of the best American hybridizers are now 
working on the tigridia with the expectation of putting out 
varieties which will eclipse the native species and the varieties 
now known. I am sure that they will be welcome. 

If anyone needs directions about the growing of the 
tigridia, I can only say that it can be treated almost exactly 
like its better-known cousin, the gladiolus. It likes a maxi- 
mum of sunshine but dislikes strong winds. It will grow 
almost anywhere but appears to prefer a light loam. Like the 
gladiolus, it has a fondness for moisture, but one must be 
careful not to water it so late in the season that the bulbs will 
not have a chance to become properly cured. I have a suspicion 
that failure to observe this point ac- 
counts for many disappointments. 
Although it has not been my method, 
I am told that the best way to keep 
the bulbs is to take them up with tops 
and roots attached, tying them in 
small bunches around the middle of 
the tops, first shaking the roots free 
from soil. If they are hung in a cool 
place free from frost and—mark this, 
from mice—they will keep through 
the Winter, I am told, in excellent 
condition and be ready for planting 
as soon as warm weather comes in the 
Spring. 


EFERENCE to the gladiolus re- 
minds me that this flower has 
been receiving some attention from 
Major Bowes in his Sunday night 
broadcasts. Several months ago, the 
genial major had occasion to speak 
of a bouquet sent to him and marked 
upon the beauty of the gladioli—the 
accent being placed where the dic- 
tionary places it, over the “‘i.’” My 
enthusiasm for the flower led me to 
write to Major Bowes, calling his 





The tigridia is now being greatly improved 


attention to the fact that the American Gladiolus Society 
was on record as voting to adopt the old pronunciation of 
gladiolus with the accent on the ‘‘o’’ and to urge this pro- 
nunciation throughout the country. As a matter of fact, this 
is the pronunciation now accepted and used by nearly all 
growers and most amateurs. A few Sundays ago, the major 
found another lot of flowers in the miscellaneous collection of 
gallon hats, trombones, maple sugar, bagpipes, monkey 
wrenches and all the rest of the articles showered upon him 
from week to week. Again he voiced his thanks, and this time 
called attention to the fact that he was using the suggested 
pronunciation. I think he was quite willing to do this, be- 
cause in his letter to me, he said that nobody seemed to know 
what he was talking about when he said gladiolus—with the 
accent on the “‘i.’’ In any event, no harm was done by having 
flowers given a place on the Chase and Sanborn broadcast, 
which has come to be a national feature each Sunday night. 


HE discussion of lily bulbs with or without roots has 

aroused widespread interest, and in this connection I have 
a letter from Mr. Chester D. Wedrick, a nurseryman of Nan- 
ticoke, Ontario, in which he writes, ‘I am pleased to note that 
the consensus of opinion is that the roots should invariably be 
left on lily bulbs when possible. In my experience, I have found 
that bulbs of the Madonna lily grown in Ontario which were 
replanted with the roots intact in August thrived much better 
than those which I planted without roots. I have also found 
that bulbs of the Regal lily and those of Lilium auratum, 
both being planted in the Fall, invariably give better results 
when they have roots than when they are planted without 
them.”’ It seems reasonable to suppose that the contention of 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland in his original article that great 
importance should be attached to the presence of roots has a 
sound basis, but I have to admit that other letters coming to 
me question this fact, both from a scientific standpoint and 
from the standpoint of personal experience, so that I dislike 
to express an opinion of my own regardless of what my per- 
sonal experience would seem to have 
been. Possibly I shall feel like doing 
this with more confidence later. 


LTHOUGH they have not been 
announced with any fanfare of 
trumpets, there are two new celosias 
on the market this year which seem 
very promising because of the fact 
that they are dwarf and can be used 
for bedding purposes. One is called 
Fiery Chief, and the other Golden 
Chief, the names indicating the re- 
spective colors. There is nothing 
very attractive about the old-fash- 
ioned cockscomb, and doubtless there 
are many amateurs who will assert 
that these improved kinds still lack 
refinement. For that matter, there are 
many persons who do not care for 
tritomas, commonly known as red- 
hot pokers, and even Oriental pop- 
pies are ruled out of some gardens. 
Certainly there is no reason why 
anyone should grow these highly 
colored plants if he objects to them. 
Perhaps there is a barbaric strain in 
me which makes me like them under 











certain conditions, as, for example, when they are planted 
against a heavy background of evergreen shrubs. Sometimes 
gardeners make the mistake of using highly colored flowers in 
dark or secluded corners with the thought in mind of bright- 
ening up these locations. The effect is quite contrary to what 
might be expected. White, lavender or pink flowers are much 
more successful in bringing about the desired results. 


ETTING back to celosias again, I feel like warning ama- 
teurs that difficulty may be found if the seeds of these 
improved varieties are sown under glass. They do not trans- 
plant any too well, and it will be wise for the amateur, at 
least, to sow the seeds where the plants are to grow, thinning 
them as may be needed. It is quite true that the plants may be 
started in pots and that they will continue to thrive if they are 
set out without the roots being disturbed, but there is little 
excuse for taking alli this trouble when growing annuals of 
this kind. Inasmuch as the two celosias which I have men- 
tioned above grow only about one foot high, they can be 
used for making beds. 

If, however, the garden maker prefers a tall-growing kind 
and one that will make a blazing splash in the garden, he 
may well choose the new variety catalogued as Celosia thomp- 
sont magnifica. Probably this name will be shortened to 





The arctotis is now available in varying colors and shades 


Thompson’s variety. The plants grow three feet tall and have 
large heads of strikingly bright flowers. 

For some reason it seems to me that the best place for 
flowers of this kind is in seashore gardens, which are likely 
to be informal and where plenty of color is desirable as a 
contrast to the broad expanses of sand and sea. Such a location 
is highly desirable for tritomas, and I have never known them 
to grow better than at Newport, R. I. Incidentally, tritomas 
have also been receiving the attention of hybridizers, who 
have produced some dwarf, almost miniature, varieties which 
are charming when cut. 


AM interested to find the arctotis being put out in several 

new colors and shades this year. Arctotis grandis has al- 
ways been an attractive annual, although not common in 
gardens. It is true that it closes at night, but some compensa- 
tion is found in the fact that the bluish underpart of the 
flowers is very pretty. Moreover, the blue center of the daisy- 
like flower sets off the white petals in such a way as to make 
them decidedly distinctive. It is pleasing to find that the new 
hybrids, whatever their color, still retain this characteris- 
tic blue center, for without it, the flower would lose much of 
its charm. I am not prepared to report on the value of the 
new hybrids in the garden, because I have not seen them, but 
this is one of the novelties which I intend to try this year. 
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LAVENDER IN COMBINATIONS 


HEN one thinks of lavender color, one also thinks of 
lavender scent and immediately the thought of old lace 
and old flowers follow in their turn. Old-fashioned gardeners 
valued lavender color much because it harmonized so well 
with “‘My lady’s powdered headdress and bouffante frocks.” 
Lavender and pink larkspur, when used against a fence or 
wall, still give an atmosphere of Victorian England. Petunias 
in lavender and pink make attractive window boxes, or when 
used as borders for beds lend daintiness to the sturdier plant- 
ing. In an old garden of a southern city were seen massed 
against a rock wall, lavender and purple stock which were 
reflected in a nearby lily pond. In the same garden the ever- 
beautiful iris was used in its many shades of lavender, purple 
and others so well known. The wisteria with its huge laven- 
der clusters covering the pergola was lovely without combi- 
nation. 

Lavender and white hydrangeas were gratifying when 
planted en masse. Pansies of lavender with their purple, yel- 
low and red brothers are made into beautiful beds that re- 
semble old velvet coverlets. A water lily in lavender floating 
beside its yellow and pink neighbors is also a favorite lavender 
and becomes its loveliest in the regal orchid combined with 
the feathery green of Madam’s corsage. Still in some old gar- 
dens hedges of lavender and white lilac are seen and admired. 

Summer beds of lavender and purple verbenas are cooling 
in effect. Lavender asters and golden cosmos make lovely Fall 
gardens. The large chrysanthemums of lavender are used with 
Easter lilies and sometimes Dusty Miller for handsome decora- 
tion. Early Spring beds of yellow jonquils and lavender 
hyacinths add an Easter note to any garden. The lavender and 
pink altheas are shrubs that can be used successfully where 
large plants are desired. 

Giant flowering snapdragons in lavender and yellow made 
a beautiful background for beds of lavender and pink candy- 
tuft. Both snapdragons and candytuft may be sown now. 
The azalea is a shrub of unsurpassed bloom and is effective 
when planted in lavender and light pink. 

To herald in the early Spring in the garden, nothing is so 
lovely as a fence or trellis covered with lavender and white 
sweet peas, or lavender and salmon pink. As specimen plants 
on lawns lavender and white crépe myrtles may be used as 
bushes or pruned to small trees. 

—Mrs. A. C. Webb. 
Dallas, Texas. 


OLD ROSES IN AMERICAN GARDENS 


HE search for old-time roses, begged, borrowed or snooped 

from farmhouse gardens, has much fascination but we 
must delve into rose history and the botany of roses to assure 
ourselves that they really date before 1775. In those days 
there: were many varieties of Musk, Cabbage, Cinnamon, 
Damask, French, and Austrian briars, but the first tea rose 
came to England in 1810. The Bourbons and the Noisettes 
(an American production) were hybridized about 1810- 
1817 and Harison’s Yellow appeared in a New York garden 
in 1825. 

Rosa rugosa dates from 1845 and the single (and seeding) 
form of R. multiflora, the parent of many of our best 
climbers, was not introduced until 1875. 

In the South the Cherokee was grown in Georgia in 1780, 
the Banksias in 1807, McCartney in 1793, and Fortune’s in 
1845. There was, to be sure, a wealth of wild-rose species 
that were native or, like the Dog rose or Sweet Brier, intro- 
duced from Europe. The little Scotch roses, single or double, 
in white, pink, or yellow, must have been popular, as a list of 
1835 gives some hundreds of varietiés, but the number of 
really old roses still to be discovered is relatively small. 


—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 











STARTING FLOWER SEEDS INDOORS" 


An expert gardener tells how they should 
be handled to obtain strong germination 


seeds are dormant, needing warm air and sunshine to start 

them. In order to produce seeds, one must know many 
things about them, as weil as the necessities for growing them. 
Some wild flowers germinate only where conditions just suit 
their needs. In England, people would like to grow goldenrod 
but do not have much success, whereas it is very easy to grow 
here. It is only when attempts are made to produce plants 
from seed out of season or in a climate not suited to them 
that trouble results. Seeds are living organisms. When you 
handle them, you must realize this. 

Most seeds are highly resistant to heat or anything of the 
kind while dormant. It is most important to keep them dry 
in their dormant state, because damp seeds attract certain fungi 
that spoil them. Put them in a dry place, not too hot nor too 
cold. If they get warm and damp in storage, they germinate 
and then die. It is impossible to tell whether they are dead 
when you receive them. Some seeds germinate while on the 
plant. Some of them should be planted just as soon as they 
are ready to fall. Delphiniums, for instance, germinate imme- 
diately and will give wonderful plants if planted within eight 
days after they have matured. There are others that will take 
as long as 40 or 50 years to germinate. 

If all seeds fell at the feet of the parent plants, they would 
not spread far. Nature has provided ways that they can be 
carried all over the world. An orchid seed has been known to 
blow over an ocean. The coconut seed is built for travel. It 
usually grows near water, and the little coconuts fall into 
the water and are carried many miles. 

Some seeds have air pockets and can float in water for a 
long time. A peanut, for example, can float for weeks or 
months without becoming soaked. The wind, as well as 
water, is an agent for spreading seed. Sometimes the seeds 
have downy wings that carry them along. The tumbleweed 
seed curls up in a little ball and may be blown hundreds of 
miles by the wind. Birds, animals and insects can carry seeds 
in many ways. Some seeds can go through a bird and then 
will germinate very much more quickly. This happens to 
holly seeds. You can take holly seeds from wreaths. Wash 
them and let them stand in water for two or three weeks and 
then put them in some moist place. After a time, very good 
plants will appear. 

There are four actions to seed germination. First, the seed 
absorbs moisture and swells. Every seed that swells is not 
going to grow, though, because a dead seed will swell as well 
as a live one. Be very careful how you handle seeds that have 
swelled, as they are very delicate. Next, the substance is 
changed to food. Then the food stimulates each cell into 
action. Finally, the growing embryo bursts the seed coat. 

The hardest time to care for seeds is right after they have 
germinated. Countless numbers of grass seeds are wasted each 
season because they have been planted, given one good water- 
ing and then forgotten. In the first 
place, people often do not even get the 
seed into the soil. If you put new seed 
on an old lawn, stamp it into the 
ground and then water it well. It is 
unnecessary to cover the seed if it is 
cool weather, but you must see that the 
seed is ‘‘hugged’’ by the earth, because 
the seed must be in contact with the 
soil. Then each little seed sends out a 
tiny root, but by the time that root 


Se germination is really the awakening of life, because 





*From a lecture on the handling of seeds in the course in 
horticulture being given by Mrs. Julia A. Latimer at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Seeds may be tested readily on moist, blotting 
paper in a saucer 


comes out, all the food in the seed is gone. It has been used up. 
It is only a matter of moments before it dries up and dies, 
unless you give it plenty of water. 

Any seed pan, tin can or flat can be used to germinate seeds. 
First, it must be clean. Harmful fungi lurk in dirty corners. 
If you are using a flower pot, take a brush and scrub it. Do 
not use a new flower pot, as it will take up the moisture. 
Second, the drainage must be good. The water must go freely 
through the soil and up through the holes or cracks in the 
bottom of the container. 

Take a piece of blotting paper and cut it in sections, mark- 
ing the sections. Place a different kind of seed in each section 
and mark it. Keep a list of these markings, and you will not 
get your seeds mixed. Place the paper in a pan with a little 
water and soak it well. Add water at the corner of the pan 
about once a day. After seven days, a great many of the seeds 
will have germinated. To test the larger seeds fill a bowl of 
peat moss soaked well and keep the seeds there until germi- 
nated. You may use flannel instead of blotting paper. If 
germination is poor, throw the seeds away. 

Planting the seeds in flats comes next. They like a tempera- 
ture of from 47 to 70 degrees. Do not give them much light. 
It is necessary to have a lot of holes and cracks in the 
bottom of the flat to give them air. Put a good layer of coal 
ashes over the holes or openings, so that the earth will not 
wash through them. Seeds germinate more evenly in sand 
than in anything else, but it would be almost impossible to 
keep sand moist. Sand warms up quickly and this hastens 
germination. It is open and allows air to pass through freely. 

Sphagnum moss, peat moss and leaf mold hold moisture 
the longest. The following mixture is recommended: one- 
third sand, one-third peat moss or leaf mold and one-third 
plain garden soil. Mix them well and put it through a one- 
half inch sieve. It should not be too. fine. Fill the flat right up 
to the top. Then pat it down and see that it is perfectly 
smooth. Take a tamper, made of two pieces of wood nailed 
together, and press it down. You can feel it give back some- 
thing like a sponge. Take what is left of the mixture and put 
it through a very fine sieve. Fill the flat up with this very fine 
soil. That is the bed in which to place these sleeping seeds. 

After putting that layer in the top, press it down very 
gently and sow the seed in it. Press the seeds gently into the 
soil. If the seeds are large, like those of zinnias, cover them a 
little with some of the fine soil. Do not press this layer down. 
Sow the seeds thinly so that they will not be deprived of air. 
A lack of air in a moist atmosphere causes damping off. 

When the seeds have been placed in the soil, put the seed 
pan into a container of water. Do not water the seeds but 
water the soil from underneath until moisture comes up to the 
top. The water should be the temperature of the room or 
warmer. Take the flat out of the water when the seeds are 
thoroughly wet and then put it somewhere up high where it 
can drain for as long as it wants to, probably about an hour. 
Put a paper, a board or a sheet of glass on the box, but not 
flat. Always leave a crack for air. When the soil gets dry, place 
the container in a pan of water again. 

To remedy damping off, grate a little 
charcoal over a sieve. This will absorb 
the moisture. A flower pot crumpled 
up will also absorb the moisture. 

Sometimes seeds become infected. A 
good remedy for this is to use a little 
disinfectant (just what you can get on 
a pin point), putting it in the seed 
package and shaking thoroughly. 

Rapid germination should be en- 
couraged. The sooner the seeds germi- 
nate, the less they dampen off. 








POPPIES NEED NOT BE BARBARIC 


Many of the newer orientals 
have charming soft colors 


OMEONE applied the term “barbaric splendor’”’ to orien- 
S tal poppies and unfortunately it stuck so that the ‘‘polite’’ 
perennial border is ordinarily deprived of the charm 
and beauty of this fine flower. The gardening public has been 
told that subdued colors denote refinement, while stronger 
sorts suggest vulgarity. However, it is not my purpose to 
champion the cause of deep colors; I only wish to convey the 
notion that the color range of poppies is wide enough to 
accommodate all tastes. 

The flame and the red colors being the most prevalent are 
to be found in almost every garden where poppies are grown. 
The so-called pinks have also made their debut, but except 
in some of the newer varieties they are not truly pink but 
salmon with a strong undercut of orange. Furthermore, they 
are weak stemmed and comparatively small flowered things. 
But some of the newer sorts are remarkable advances towards 
the ideal pink poppy. Their soft, charming colors will appeal 
to the most fastidious and can be worked into the garden 
pattern without creating that ‘“‘clash’’ about which it is 
fashionable to talk in garden gatherings and which very 
often is nothing more than an affectation. 

The colors of oriental poppies may be classified as scarlet, 
red, salmon, pink, cerise, lavender, and white. If one were 
permitted to stretch the imagination just a little bit one could 
include the yellow which is represented by the variety Gold 
of Ophir. I saw this blooming in the garden of its originator. 
It is orange rather than yellow, but is far enough removed 
from scarlet to be distinctive. By crossing it with whites and 
backcrossing one should be able to tone down the orange 
color and to produce a passable yellow. Once such a break 
occurs, it should not be difficult to produce good yellows. 





T he modern type of oriental poppy is worthy a place in any garden 


Perry’s White remained the best white for a long time, and 
in so far as the purity of the white and the substance of the 
petals are concerned it is still among the best. Unfortunately 
it is a poor and unreliable performer and has weak stems and 
small flowers. Furthermore, the prominent maroon base 
shows through the petals and conveys a muddy impression. 
Perry’s blush is a much more satisfactory white despite or 
perhaps because of the blush which sometimes shows and as 
often fails to manifest itself. I do not like Barr’s White as 
well as Perry’s Blush. This comment applies to Thora Perry, 
too. 

There are a number of lavender varieties, but unfortunately 
all of them fade very badly and should be planted in half 
shade to get the full benefit of this really very charming color. 
Masterpiece is excellent during morning hours, but towards 
noon it is badly faded, and by evening it sheds its petals. 
Yet, it has large and open flowers and the stems are long and 
rigid. Enchantress is an improved Masterpiece and while by 
some it is alleged to be non-fading, it fades nevertheless. 
Even its originator, the late Dr. Neeley, in whose garden I 
first saw this variety, admitted that it could not withstand 
direct sunlight. However, Enchantress is a promising base 
for more durable and attractive lavender shades. Once this 
color is fixed, we can look forward to true purple colors. 

The red varieties are legion. Lulu Neeley still remains 
among the best. It has very good color, the shape of the 
flowers is excellent and its ability to resist sunlight and heat 
leaves very little to be desired. Australia is a bigger, sturdier 
red, has very tall, rigid stems and perhaps a bit better color, 
but unfortunately it cannot withstand the heat of direct 
sunlight and the petals may begin to wither before the day 
is over. Trilby is a late bloomer. Its color is not quite so deep, 
but it possesses fine, stout stems. It is alleged to have crinkled 
petals, but whoever described it as such allowed his enthusiasm 
to get the best of his good judgment. The very deep red of 
Empress of India is most striking, and the tall, large flowered 
Red Lacquer makes a fine companion for it. Red varieties are 
too numerous to be described here, but they don’t sufficiently 
differ to justify the presence of more than half a dozen 
Varieties in any garden. 

Wunderkind struck a new note in the color range of 
poppies. Its color may be termed as carmine rose, or brilliant 
cerise without, however, conveying more than a faint impres- 
sion of the quality or the nature of this marvelous shade. It 
stands out in bold relief in any mixed planting of poppies. 
Some can hardly believe that this is an oriental poppy, so 
different is its color. Mrs. Stobard is described as possessing a 
soft rose coloring, but to me it is Wunderkind minus the basal 
spots on the petals. Nancy is another very attractive poppy 
belonging to this group. 

Pink Radiance is a very ‘fine variety, being very florifer- 
ous and possessing long stems. Its color is difficult to 
describe; it is something between deep pink and cerise; but it 
is not a true pink, nor can it be called scarlet or red. It must 
be seen to be properly appreciated. In the same breath with 
Pink Radiance we may be permitted to mention Cavalier, 
although it has a decidedly stronger orange tone. Its flowers 
are of good size, but to me its chief value lies in the rigidity 
of its tall stems, something which is badly needed in poppies. 

June Delight and Mary Jane Miller are new and high- 
priced pinks, and while very attractive, they lack the color 
of Echo, that silvery, apple blossom pink which carries no 
hint whatever of salmon or orange. No garden can afford to 
be without this poppy. If I were to select the most out- 
standing colors in the newer poppies 1 would undoubtedly 
choose Wunderkind and Echo. 

Salmon shades are quite plentiful and many of them 
extremely attractive. Some contain more red than orange and 
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possess vivid, glowing tones; others have a large dose of orange 
and with the contrasting blotches at the base of their petals 
they yield a most attractive effect in the garden. 

Nearly all poppies are prone to sprawl when they reach 
the height of their beauty, particularly after a rain of some 
duration. This is more noticeable among the pinks. In an 
effort to overcome this and also to increase the length of the 
stems, I crossed the more vigorous red and orange varieties on 
some of my own pinks and after a couple of generations I 
obtained some remarkably fine pink poppies. I have pinks 
standing forty inches high, and many have produced flowers 
from seven to nine inches across, By extending the work over 
another generation or two I hope to obtain still finer things. 

We need fast colors, more lasting petals, more flowers 
without blotches, and still stronger stems. The color range 
should be extended. There is a crying need for snow-white, 
large-flowered, and stiff-stemmed poppies without a trace of 
any other color or of basal spots. Such varieties will prove 
most valuable in the hands of breeders for the production of 
new colors. We already have lavender shades; we even have 
some with a hint of purple. A real purple poppy is not an 
impossibility, and good yellows are not very far. We have 
poppies with small, delicate flowers and with ornamental, 
dainty leaves—fine subjects for the rock garden. We have 
fringed poppies, and this year for the first time I found some 
plants in my garden with a true branching habit, the laterals 
coming into bloom after the main flower had gone. We need 
to extend the poppy season and perchance produce some Fall 
flowering varieties. Who knows what magic can be worked in 
the mortar of the breeder? But in order to accomplish these 
things, it is necessary to grow poppies on a very large scale; 
otherwise it will not be possible to make an intelligent 
selection. 

Next Spring I expect to set out between fifteen and twenty 
thousand seedlings and hope to find a few plants worthy of a 
name. Already we have too many named varieties. We could 
easily discard 80 per cent of them and still have plenty left. 
Almost anyone can introduce a new variety because we have 
no responsible organization to exercise control over such 
matters. No person should name a variety unless it is far 
superior to anything now in existence; but because our 
ducklings appear like swans to us, all new varieties must be 
tested in trial gardens before putting them in commerce. 
Where are the trial gardens? you ask. And Echo answers 
““Where?”’ 

Poppy breeding is in its infancy; once it begins in earnest, 
many undreamed-of beauties are certain to unfold themselves, 
for poppies are full of unexplored possibilities. 


Morgantown, W. Va. —Leon H. Leonian. 


FOUR CALENDULA SPECIES 


ALENDULA OFFICINALIS is a very handsome pot 

marigold and because it is easy to grow and omnipresent 

we do not fully appreciate it. However, the captious might 

say the flower heads are a bit heavy in proportion to the 

height of the stems. Besides, the plants become scraggly and 
sprawly very quickly, at least in my garden. 

During the last few years, along with most other gardeners, 
I have become infected with the collecting fever and am ever 
on the lookout for new and unusual plants. I take the cata- 
logues to bed with me and study them the last hour at night 
and the first in the morning and my diligence is often re- 
warded, for I find some charming plants. 

Last year the seed list of the botanical garden in Paris came 
into my hands for a short time and my eyes, scanning the 
lists, stopped at C. moroccana and C. suffruticosa. The seeds 
arrived too late to be started indoors and were, therefore, 
planted in the open ground in May. The plants began to 
flower somewhat sparsely in September and by October they 
were strong and covered with bloom, which kept on until 
long after the first hard frosts. 

C. suffruticosa has a thick main stem and the branches ex- 
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Enjoy Glorious Color 
in ie Fall Garden 
















Two new double varieties to bring glorious 
color to your Fall garden. Ideal for cutting. 

Enjoy these exquisite, easy to grow plants 
every year till heavy frosts. ROMANY, soft, 

glowing bronze red. INDIAN SUMMER, vivid 

golden orange. BOTH OF THESE LOVELY 
NEWLY DEVELOPED BRISTOL MUMS FOR 

$1.50; THREE OF EACH FOR $3.75 postpaid. 

(If west of Mississippi, prices are $1.65 and 

$3.95). Order now for Spring delivery. 





SEND FOR FREE RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
ILLUSTRATED Dept. 42 
CATALOG. BRISTOL,CONN. 
A few of the 


700 ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Listed in the Rock Garden Catalog of 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


Androsace chumbyi ............. $.50 Gentiana septemfida ............ $.50 
Anemone vernalis .............. TO TRVPOTICUM COEIS 2... wc ccc cee 35 
nn wanda eo 6 40as ‘35 EE Sn iwiccvcaccesés 35 
[RCE +35 Omphalodes verna.............. 35 
Campanula pusilla ............. -25 Potentilla verma aurea .......... -25 
Dianthus neglectus ............. 85 Ramondia pyrenaica ............ 1.00 
SE 35 Saxifraga Elizabethei ........... -50 
Erigeron mucronatus ........... 85 Scutellaria alpina .............. .35 
Globularia bellidifolia .......... 35 Sedum magellense .............. 35 
Horminum pyrenaicum .......... Ge Se IE 6 cen 6 Hise se%ece 1.00 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Ever- 
greens, Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Shrubs, Border Perennials. Fruit Trees and 
Small Fruit Plants. These are listed in our “GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG.” 


These two Catalogs are FREE east of the Rocky Mountains 
West of the Rockies, 20 cents for either Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 


10% discount on all cash orders over $1.00 until March 10 











IF YOU WISH 


The rare and unusual as well as the beautiful 
and familiar forms of Rock and 
Alpine Plants 


Write for our new catalogue entitled 
“Continuous Bloom in the Rock Garden” 


It has many SURPRISES of interest 
to the gardener 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 








Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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Conservatories, Solariums 
Solar Slat Shades, etc. 
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GREENHOUSES Manufactured and Built by 


wun. LUTTON COMPANY !SE: 
267 Kearney Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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100 years of 
English Aristocracy 
await your command 





Nowuenre in all the world has flower 
culture been brought to such per- 
fection as in England. 

Just as Englishmen have bred 
their horses, sheep and dogs to 
world-acknowledged leadership—so 
through the years have Sutton & 
Sons Ltd. bred flowers to a proud 
aristocracy of superlative beauty. 

For more gorgeous blooms, in 
greater profusion, in richer hues 
and glorious size, plant Sutton’s 
Seeds. These direct descendants from 
generations of patrician ancestors 
need only your loving care to lavish 
their full inheritance of grandeur 
upon your garden. 

Planting time will soon be here. 
So send now for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue. It can be 
obtained, postpaid, for 35c, direct 
from Sutton’s American Resident 
Representative: Mr. George H. 
Penson, Dept. C6, Glen Head, L. I., 


New York, or from 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 


Dept. C6 
READING, ENGLAND 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 


34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 
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tend from it and are parallel to the ground. The plant is erect, 
sturdy and somewhat weedy. The leaves are scentless and 
long, somewhat obovate at the tips and straight across the 
base. The margins are wavy and, as in all calendulas, spines 
project from them. The flowers are faintly fragrant with a 
flower-like heliotrope scent and measure one and three-quar- 
ters inches across. They are light yellow inside and greenish 
on the back. The involucre is cup shaped and the tips of the 
ray florets look as if they had been snipped into three 
divisions. 

C. moroccana is a bushy, much-branched plant covered 
with flowers and is most attractive. The plant grows two feet 
or more high. The leaves are slender and have pointed pro- 
jections extending from the margins at intervals of one-half 
inch. The involucre is cup shaped as in C. suffruticosa. The 
flowers resemble elegant daisies, and are a light yellow. They 
measure one and one-half inches across. The disk florets have 
darker pistils and the ray florets are fringed at the tips. 

Both these pot marigolds are excellent plants to cover a bank. 
They seem to like an open, sunny position. They are shrubby 
enough for a Jandscape effect and I should think might prove 
very popular in roadside plantings or where large stretches of 
land have to be covered with a quick-growing and colorful 
annual. 

Although C. arvensis is praised in some seed catalogues, ac- 
cording to my taste it is a ‘‘dead loss.’’ The plants resemble 
those of C. officinalis in every respect except in the flowers, 
which are very tiny, not more than one-half inch across. The 
ray florets do not spread out but remain only partly open. 
Besides being unattractive the plants are devastatingly fruitful 
and hard to eradicate after they have once scattered their seeds 
on the ground. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS FOR ROCK GARDENS 


E ARE all agreed that our rock gardens need more color 

and interest in the months in which there are no flowers. 
The use of little evergreen herbs will be of great help—thyme, 
certain sedums, iberis, phlox, pentstemon and rosettes of 
sempervivum and saxifrage. Of even greater value are the true 
small shrubs, particularly those which are evergreen. The 
dwarf juniper, taxus and stunted forms of chamzcyparis we 
know well. But of the small broad-leaved evergreen shrubs 
little is known, at least in the northeastern part of our 
country. It is tantalizing to read of various dwarf heaths in 
rock gardens of Oregon or British Columbia and not be able 
te see the plants or buy them. 

There must be other dwarf species of rhododendron of 
possible culture in the northeastern or northwestern United 
states besides Rhododendron lapponicum. Some of the many 
new Chinese species of dwarf habit will grow here—but who 


has tried them? Where can I see cassiope, phyllodoce, brucken-: 


thalia, gaultheria or loiseleuria? Surely they will be easier to 
grow than diapensia or pyxidanthera, but who can report on 
their reaction to cultivation? 

Cotoneaster horizontalis and its kin are not at all evergreen, 
though hardy in very cold Winters, but C. dammeri and C. 
microphylla are supposedly evergreen. Where can I check up 


on this? 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Wilhson’s 







“ESTATE” 
SPRAYER 





A compact, efficient power 
sprayer—small enough to be 
moved by hand, big enough 
for most estate, golf course, 
cemetery and nursery jobs. 
High pressure provides fine, 
misty spray saving material 
| and giving greater efficiency. 

Perfectly balanced; mounted 
on large, wide rim wheels— 
easily handled among shrubs 
and flower beds without dam- 
age to lawns. Pump and 
engine of excellent construc- 
tion, assuring minimum of 
attention and long life. For 
complete specifications write 
for special folder. 


CndrewNileon 


Dept. E-2 
























CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED 


We have a limited amount of hand polli- 
nated seed from the Korean Hybrids. These 
are all true crosses of the Korean varieties, 
CERES, DAPHNE and MARS being the 
maternal plants. 





NATICK 


Money-Making Opportunity 


of this money-making plan. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 


Package of 100 Seed, $1.00 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
MASS. 





From Grower Direct to Consumer 


Represent Holland Bulb Concern 


Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 


BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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CHOICE and UNUSUAL SEEDS 


IPOMOEA HEAVENLY BLUE. px¢. 
True early flowering Morning 
Glory, blooms when a few 
EE bo intial idevekaen $.25 


CLEMATIS TANGUTICA OB- 
TUSIUSCULA. The Golden 
Clematis. Flowers first year 
from seed, has withstood 25 
below zero without injury. .... .50 


LIATRIS SCARIOSA ALBA. 
Beautiful snow white variety. 
Award of Merit, Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, 
MN ced ciatartet aids eee exes <\e 50 


DELPHINIUM. Blackmore & 
Langdon’s Gold Medal, direct 
from Bath, England, the finest 
strain in the world. .......... 25-.50 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM. Early 
variety, July and August 
REEL, bicnicesstanieen went ss 25 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM. Late 
variety (E. H. Wilson’s), Sep- 
tember and October bloomer. . .25 
Note: Sown early many of the seed- 
lings will flower the first year, im- 
mense white flowers, germinates in 
three weeks. 


VIOLA CHANTREYLAND. 
Rich apricot in color, persist- 
ent bloomer, far ahead of the 
older variety Apricot, flowers 
within 3 months from seed. .25-.50 

HERBS. Spicy, interesting, va- 
ried and easily germinated. 
Collection of 20 vars. ......... 1.00 
BE hiner etwntes +0030 50 





Send for our new Spring catalogue, free 
for the asking, which contains many 
novelties in Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 
Weymouth Massachusetts 
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ENBUSTIES 


EVERBLOOMING— 
world’s finest varieties, 
two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
ler Texas 








A SAFE SERVICE 


For Estate Owners 


When an estate owner seeks the services of 
a superintendent, gardener, or assistant 
gardener, he is faced with the tedious task 
of investigating the records and references 
of numerous applicants, many of whom lack 
the proper qualifications. 

Our service department offers a happy solu- 
tion to this problem by placing the estate 
owners in contact, through written applica- 
tion or personal interview, with men whose 
qualifications fit them for the particular posi- 
tion to be filled. 

There te no fee for this service, but prospec- 
tive employers are charged for telephone calls, 

telegrams, etc., incurred on their behalf. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 
DoroTHY EBEL HANSELL, Secretary 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


FREE THIAL PRI 


wT — 
pa ny 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


CHOICE ROSES 











The March GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE | 


contains an excellent article on “Today's 
Roses” by R. Marion Hatton, Sec. of the 
American Rose Soc. If you have Roses in 
your garden, you will want to read this arti- 
cle. Among the many other features of this 
fine issue, you will find “Orchids” by J. 
Fred Piper, “Gladiolus” by Roscoe Huff, 
and “Bulbs” by James G. Esson. Send for 
your copy today. Single copies 25c. $2.00 
per year. Special offer, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H, 1270 SIXTH AVE.. NEW YORK CITY 





HORTICULTURE 
LILY BULBS WITH OR WITHOUT ROOTS 


HE several articles which have appeared in recent issues on 

the question as to whether lilies should be sold with or with- 
out roots have been very interesting. We know that nearly all 
varieties shipped from England, Scotland and Holland come 
with roots attached and that those coming from the Orient 
are rootless. Nine-tenths, at least, of the bulbs coming from 
Japan, which is the most important lily-exporting country, 
are of the longiflorum types, mainly giganteum and erabu 
today, and are used for forcing. They are potted, forced, flow- 
ered and then discarded. All arrive minus roots and invariably 
give satisfactory results. While they are usually considered ten- 
der, I have for several years been growing all types of this lily 
outdoors and they have never failed to flower well and prove 
hardy. They produce fine, sound bulbs and an abundance of 
fine bulblets, many of which are large enough to throw soli- 
tary flowers the following year. Knowing these things, it 
would, I think, be of no advantage, but, rather the reverse, 
to insist on these bulbs being shipped with roots attached. 
In fact, I think the trade buyers would find it a nuisance to 
have them come with roots on. 

It is, however, quite another matter when we come to cer- 
tain of the hardier types. Auratum is showy and fragrant, 
and is popular in spite of its fickleness. Not only do the Japa- 
nese feed their plants too heavily with nitrogenous manures 
to assist in building up the fat bulb the trade here demands, 
but they lift them too early and cut off all living roots. Some- 
times the bulbs arrive in tolerably good condition, but often 
the reverse. Early shipments came through very well this sea- 
son, but reports received on later batches show that nearly all 
were rotten, very discouraging to the importers trying to fill 
orders. 

There being no law requiring the removal of roots, if im- 
porters would but put up a united front and cease importing, 
unless auratums and certain other “‘finicky’’ varieties were 
shipped with roots attached, the Japs would be compelled to 
ship as desired or lose their trade. This should apply to Lilium 
rubellum, L. japonicum and one or two other varieties. If 
bulbs had their roots washed, were individually wrapped in 
paper and packed in sterilized soil or peat moss, I am positive 
we would receive them in vastly better condition. It would 
assist materially, also, if after bulbs were dried they were well 
dusted with sulphur in advance of wrapping. 

In the case of the speciosum varieties, I question if the 
addition of roots would make any material difference. I have 
had thousands of these bulbs with roots from Europe, and 
thousands from Japan without them, and the latter have done 
fully as well as the former. The same has held true of L. 
hansoni and other varieties. 

The regal lily and its hybrids, L. sargentie, L. giganteum 
himalaicum and some others are rather better with roots 
attached, while the umbellatums—L. elegans, L. davuricum, 














HEMLOCK HEDGES 


FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 








A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
“os _ 
Lime-Lested 





@ Ground Cover Sods 
(For shade or sun) 
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|ln our new Catalogue 

® Hardy Ferns Send for our new catalog —lists hundreds 
i. Tt shrubs tested in New 

® Rhododendron Plants — Planning — Planting — our well- 
, So always available without 

e Kalmia Ask for a Landscape Adviser to call. ; 

e } 
Azaleas BAYT SIALE 
Write for Catalogue NUR SERIES.) 

CURTIS NURSERIES ee eee: | 

CALLICOON NEW YORK North Abington & Framingham, Mass. | 
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GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 


ALONG GARDEN WALLS 
Old World Charm 
Brought to America 


MERICANS who visit the famous 
gardens of Europe are enthusi- 


astic over the lovely Dwarf Espalier 
Fruit Trees seen on walls and trellises. 
You can give your garden this exotic 
charm at modest cost. 

These Trees are as practical as they 
are beautiful. They bear very early 
producing fruit of the highest quality. 
There’s room for several in the small- 
est garden. 

SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Four-Armed Palmette Verrier Apple 

and Pear Trees, 5 to 6 ft. high, $8.00. 

Regular Value $10.00. Express Col- 

lect. Cultural Directions ‘uded, 

Send today. 

Write for New Illustrated Folder C 
It is a profusely illustrated portrayal of 
the newest thing in gardening, as pre- 
sented by the largest grower in America. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
King Street at Comly Avenue 
PORT C 








STER NEW YORK 
CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





pied for ot 





“A Little Book 
About Roses”’ 


(33rd annual issue) 


The unusual Rose Catalogue 
— plus —sent free to garden 
owners who demand the best 
quality, field-grown, 2-year 
plants for continuous bloom. 
New introductions are 
illustrated in true color 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Specialists in 
Roses and Peonies 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 








Requests west of the Mississippi remit .25 
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PETER HENDERSONS 









and more. Complete and 
practical in every way, with 





of actual resalts from 
Henderson's Tested 
Seeds. ToGarden-lovers 
everywhere it's the first 
sign of coming spring 
—the key to the door 
of the garden of 
your winter dreams. 


SEND FOR IT= 


Send Me Your 1936 Catalogue as Advertised 


81 
PETER HENDERSON ECO. 
35 -CoRTLANDT ST NEw YorRK 


GOOD SEEDS .. . Plus! 


OU, too, can have a beautiful 

garden and lawn this year if 
you use good seeds, plus ...a 
properly conditioned soil. 


Emblem Protected Peat Moss is the 
ideal soil conditioner. Mixed with the 
soll, it readily makes humus, breaks up 
hard clay soils, gives body to sandy 
soils, stores up moisture and food for 
plants, and stimulates healthy root 
growth — the underlying secret of all 
successful gardening. The P.I.C. triangle 
on the side of the bale of peat moss you 
buy is your guarantee of finest quality. 
Write for interesting valuable literature 
on many garden uses for peat moss. 











om oces PEAT IMPORT CORP. 
Educational, Advertising 


VIS <n ai 
PEAT MOSS 


ALBAMONT 
SILVER MEDAL 


Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 
by M. H. S. 

The ideal Plant for Shady Spots 


TYPES—All are Doubles—Camelia, 
Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 
morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 
ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 
salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 
pink, rich pink and rose. 

Our Strains Are Unexcelled for Beauty 


BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
$2.50 per doz. 5 doz. for $10.00 


Delivery Prepaid 
Full Cultural Directions Included 


YELLOW CALLA LILY BULBS 








30c each $3.00 per doz Postpaid 
ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 


HORTICULTURE 


L. tigrinum and others, I have found to succeed just as well if 
as bare of roots as tulips. Deeper planting than is ordinarily 
given most varieties insures better success, always provided 
that the drainage is good, this being more important than 
soils. 

Certain lilies produced in the United States are better than 
those from Europe. At one time we had finer testaceums here, 
but today Europe beats us hands down in their production 
and we still are dependent on that continent for our very 
finest candidums. I have been advocating the raising of more 
lilies at home from seed by amateurs for years, and herein lies 
the solution of some of these problems. It is easier to talk about 
producing certain kinds than doing it. I felt very happy when 
I got flowers on auratums four to five years old from seed. 
Oregon growers tried their hand with them and flowered 
them rather earlier but lost all their stock through disease. 
Everyone, I feel sure, would be very willing to pay for 
auratums packed as suggested, and therein I can see hope. The 
Japanese are the champion disseminators of affected bulbs of 
hardy lilies and are the ones we should assail, and not those 
doing their best here to produce and sell bulbs which will give 
satisfaction. In the near future we may have a national lily 
society which will be able to handle these and other problems. 

—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


GOLDEN GLEAM NASTURTIUMS 


~~ I look back upon my garden of the past Summer, re- 
viewing the flowers, particularly the annuals, I find 
myself deciding unreservedly that I got more satisfaction and 
real pleasure from the Golden Gleam nasturtium (the much- 
improved type of the old single variety) than from any 
other annual that I grew. My reasons are found in its rich 
glowing color, its delightful fragrance, its adaptability to 
graceful arrangement, and, not least of its charms, the lengthy 
season of bloom. In spite of the fragile appearance of the 
Golden Gleam nasturtium, it outlasts even such sturdy neigh- 
bors as the marigold and zinnia, succumbing at last only to 
killing frost. 

Two years ago I planted the seed of the nasturtium in the 
coldframe, where it came up poorly. Then a too-generous 
watering on my part made the seedlings rot away entirely. After 
so disappointing an experience, I decided to plant the seeds last 
year in the cutting garden where they would stand. To my 
delight, they came up practically 100 per cent. However, I 
failed to watch over the nasturtiums when they first appeared 
above ground, and when I did look their way, to my horror, 
they were almost demolished by their arch enemy, the black 
aphis. I began a vigorous fight upon these pests, spraying with 
a solution composed of a gallon of Bordeaux mixture to 
which I had added a tablespoon of Black Leaf 40. (I use this 
combination until the bloom appears, and then spray only 
with Black Leaf 40.) I found this spray most effective, for 
after using it vigorously twice, two weeks apart, the nastur- 
tiums came back clean and healthy looking, and I had no 
further trouble. I took the precaution, however, to spray them 
from time to time with this mixture for the remainder of the 
season. I felt well repaid for my efforts, for the nasturtiums 
gave me a wonderful display of golden bloom until well into 


_ the Fall. 


—RMary Eleanor Rorer. 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Tuberous Rooted 
BEGONIAS 


SINGLE FRILLED—10 separate 
colors, or mixed. 
Each 25c, Dozen $2.50 
SINGLE CRISTATA—5 separate 
colors, or mixed. 
Each 25c, Dozen $2.50 
DUPLEX — A unique, new type, 
mixed colors only. 
Each 30c, Dozen $3.00 
DOUBLE FRILLED— Mixed 
colors only. Each 30c, Doz. $3.00 


Postpaid—Order today—Start now 
Cultural Directions with each order 


For other varieties, see page 28 of our 
catalogue—it’s free for the asking. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
America’s Premier Garden Monthly 
Practical, useful information that can be 
depended upon! That’s what you find in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle every month in the 
year. Let it help oy plan and care for your 
garden—you'll like it. 25¢ a copy, $2.00 by 
the year. Special offer, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H, 1270 SIXTH AVE... NEW YORK CITY 














Sutton’s Famous Herb Seeds 


Mustard, cress, Summer savory, 
sweet marjoram, basil, borage. 


15 cents packet—Eight for $1.00 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
PRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


FLORIST QUALITY 


Flower Seeds 
130 Varieties, including Novelties 
; Oatalog on Request 


FRASER’S 


65 LINDEN ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 























Rare English | 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 


RARE SAXIFRAGA 
Large Size Flowering Plants 


8. aizoon baldensis, tiniest encrusted . .$.50 
i ND WEED. vaccccenbesecce .50 
8. bur: magna, white, red stems .75 
8. —— sulphurea, sulphur yellow .75 











8. coc minor, silvered rosettes .. .50 
8. Ferd. Coburg, clear yellow ........ 35 
8. bachi, translucent crimson ....1.00 
8. BOMOGSS MIME. cc ccccvcec. -75 
8S. mar, BNE WEED ccssoevccce -50 
8. lo olia, Queen of Saxifrage ..... 75 
8. petraschi, sweet-scented white ..... -75 

CED sce wocsenesses $7.10 


We will send collection for $5.00 
Safe arrival guaranteed 


1936 Seed and Plant Catalog Free 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


) 


D 
STERILOAM 


MAKES EVERY GOOD SEED GROW 
10 Ibs. for $125 


Assures strong, vigorous plants... no weeds 

...no damping off...saves time. ..no 

screening necessary ... RESULTS GUARANTEED. 

Literature on request. 

50 Ib. bag $3.50 100 Ib. bag $6.00 
Order from your seed store or from 


W. C. DUCKHAM CO., 62 Noe Ave., Madison, N. J. 















LATEST/GARDENING THRILL 


f ) EXTER (#) 
JEVERGREENS) ‘ 
from top quality seeds 
fron vanes OY” eur Scection FOO 


Check Your Choice Of These 8 Practical Varieties 










) Balsam Fir (} Colorado Blue Spruce ~ 
() Silver Fir () Mugho Pine { 
{]. White Spruce ) White Pine 
[)‘Norway Spruce 0) Canadian Hemlock 


Ornamental, Windbreak, Reforestation plantings easily 

produced. Seeds of highest germination. Full instruc- 
tions with each packet. ORDER NOW 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


DEPT. H-26 FOYERULE, Maine 








\ 
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MARSHALL’S MATCHLESS LETTUCE 





This lettuce is conceded by connoisseurs to 


be the finest lettuce introduced in many 
years. It is a cross between a head variety 
and a cos (Romaine) type. For delicacy of 
flavor and crispness it is unequalled. 
Price per Pkt. 25c — $1.00 per Ounce 
Ask for our illustrated Spring catalogue 
mailed free. 
W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
Seed and Bulb Merchants 


148 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Burpee’s 


Gladiolus 
See 10 iis 10¢ 


a 8 ” An extraordinary introductory offer. Spe- 

ay ad cial mixture of all best colors and choice 

6 varieties. Small size Bulbs guaranteed 

to bloom the first year. 10 Bulbs only 

10c; 100 Bulbs for only $1.00. All post- 
paid. All guaranteed. Order today. 

Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE. 

Describes every flower and vegetable 

worth ge A valuable Book free. 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

916 mt. Bidg. Philadelphia 















Michigan Grown 


AHLIA growers 


scientific culture and propagation of strong, 


healthy, properly-ripened roots and husky 


Green Plants. 


Write TO-DAY for free copy of interesting, 


educational booklet on Dahlia Culture. 


DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 


Michigan 


East Lansing 
Michigan: 
The Great Central Dahlia Supply Market 


CARFF’S 


| Fruits Ornamentals 


Finest Varieti Black Beauty, 
Logan, and Latham. This iss 
-% combination of Raspberry varieties tha 


rank with the best. bap = ey — 
Boysenberries — most delicious of all 
September’’— 


bramble fruits. ey 















Sensational new Fall Bearing Cherry. 

Bears fruit po or third ye year. Lodi 

Apple, New and many 

» other “Best” varieties. FREE Catalog. 
S SONS 

Box wo New Carlisie, Ohio 





and dahlia lovers 
everywhere are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the friendly co-opera- 
tive service offered by our progressive Com- 
mercial Growers, who are devoted to the 





HORTICULTURE 


SUPPORT FOR SHOVEL HANDLE 


ETAL hooks, nails, and most of the makeshift hanging 
devices are not practical for the smooth wooden handle 
of the usual garden shovel. The spade or shovel left on the 
ground or floor is a source of danger and accident. Perhaps 
you can get two ordinary shoemaker’s thread spools. Trim 
away the flanges on the sides until the handle just slips over 
them and fasten with small lag screws, large wood screws, or 
carriage bolts to the place convenient for the shovel to hang. 
A slight turning motion of the shovel will be necessary to 
drop the shovel handle in place, but it is then not readily 
pushed or knocked off the hanger. These hangers are useful for 
hanging shovels on the interior of a truck or portable tool rack. 
The soft wood of the spools will not mar or scratch the smooth- 
finished wood of the shovel handles. ‘“‘A place for every- 
thing,’’ and the shovel surely needs a place. 





Spools make convenient shovel holders 


RAISING FREESIAS FROM SEED 


OT many window gardeners are aware of the ease with 
which freesias may be grown from seed. From a single 
packet sown early last Spring in an eight-inch fern pot I have 
now (January 9) 40 plants, all but a few of which are either 
in bloom or are well supplied with buds. I transplanted them, 
some four to a four-inch pot, others singly to two-inch pots, 
when they were about two inches high. Later those in the 
small pots were set about 14 to an eight-inch fern pot. These 
will be given more room when potted up next August, Sep- 
tember and October—planting in batches to insure succession 
of bloom. After this present blooming, water will be gradu- 
ally withheld to ripen the bulbs, which will be stored in a dry 
place for their Summer rest. 

Freesias, one reads, do not like much heat, which is fortu- 
nate in the case of mine, as the south window in which I keep 
them is in a hall where the temperature rarely goes above 60 
degrees in cold weather. This seems also to suit camellias 
and azaleas, which bloom delightfully under these same 
conditions. 

—Caroline Peddle Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 
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BEST WAY TO AVOID 
DISEASE IN PLANTS 


Plant diseases, just like human diseases, 
are caused by bacteria and parasites. 
And just as vitamin A in a child’s diet 
helps ward off disease, so potassium 
strengthens a growing plant’s resistance. 

Ordinary fertilizers—bone meal and 
sewage products—do not supply this 
vitally needed potassium to your plants. 
Nor do they supply iron, manganese, 
magnesium and several other elements 
that growing things have to have from 
the soil. 

That’s why it’s the soundest common 
sense to feed VIGORO to everything 
you grow. Vigoro supplies all eleven of 
the food elements plants need from the 
soil in scientifically balanced propor- 
tions. With Vigoro you run no risk of 
garden failure through lack of even one 
essential element. 

This year feed Vigoro to everything 
you grow. It’s a square meal for your 
plants. Economical, because its results 
are sure. 








USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 

















Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated 
is world-famed as the outstanding 
home garden catalog. Illustrates 
240 different flowers in true color 
and lists 2164 varieties of annuals, 
perennials, roses, water lilies and 
gladioli. Also includes the tender, 
finely flavored, table quality vege- 
tables. Full cultural instructions 
prepared by practical gardening 
experts. Contains pictures, prices 
of everything the home gardener 
needs or desires. Special Offer: 


Marigold Yellow Supreme 
Its 38-inch Flowers have broad 
frilled petals of rich creamy yel- 
low, loosely arranged like a giant 
carnation, and with a mild honey 
fragrance. Big packet 10 cents. Cat- 
alog with marigold or alone, free. 





Marigold 
Yellow Supreme 
VAUGHAN ’'S SEED STORE, Depr. 44 
| 10W. Randolph St.,Chicage 47 Barclay St., New York 





GRAVELY 


GARDEN TRACTOR & ps 2 
POWER MOWER 





Three Mecho 
im One. Ideal 
the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 

Plow & Cult. Co. 
BOX 637 

DUNBAR, W. WA. 












SPECIAL 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled as 
follows: 


MAROOOCO 
BETTY NUTHALL T 
CHAS. DICKENS MES. P. W. SISSON 
B.I. PARRINGTON PRINCE OF INDIA 
HALLOWEEN PI 


CARDY 
MAID OF ORLEANS VANITY FAIR 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 1936 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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8 LE-MAC SPECIALS 


CHRISTMAS ROSE. Helleborus Niger). 3 
year clumps, 75c each; $7.50 per dozen. 
BABY’S BREATH. (Gyp sophila Bristol 
Pairy). Double. 50c each; 7R5. bo per dozen. 
MINIATURE ROSE. (Rosa Rouletti). 3 
inch pots, 50c each; $5.00 per dozen. 
SCOTCH HEATHER. (Calluna Vulgaris 
and varieties). 2 year clumps. $1.20 for 
three; $4.00 per dozen. 
AZALEA KAEMPFERI. (Torch Azalea). 
Very hardy variety with fiery red flowers. 
8-10 inches high, 31 each; $10 per dozen. 
LALAND FIRETHORN. (Pyracantha La- 
landi). Evergreen shrub with orange-scar- 
let berries during the Autumn. 24-30 inches 
high, 5 inch pots. 75c each; $7.50 per dozen. 
CHINESE HOLLY. (Ilex Cornuta). Hand- 
some ‘evergreen shrub with shiny green 
leaves and bright red berries. 3 feet, $1.25 
each; 3 for $4.00. 
WINTERGREEN BARBERRY. (Berberis 
Juliane). Evergreen shrub, growing to 6 
feet in height. 15 inches high, 75c each; 3 
for $2.00. 

Prices are F.O.B. Hampton 

Write for Oatalogue 


LE-MAG NURSERIES, Hampton, Virginia 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laclio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











“(Q) HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


CHOICE ROCK PLANTS 


New 48-page catalogue now ready. 
Comprehensive collections of rock 
plants, ferns, iris species and west- 
ern native plants. Write for copy. 
CARL STARKER GARDENS 
Jennings Lodge Oregon 

















GOURD SEED 
From Medal Winning Collection 
Decorative Indian Corn Seed 


Send for free seed list with 
hints to growers. 


LaMONTAGNE & SON 
WOBURN MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWS 
BURBREC NURSERIES INC. 
Successors to Breck’s Nurseries 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 


have a first class Tree Surgery 
Department at your service. 


Call LEXINGTON 1700 for free estimate 








Rare Hardy Plants 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 














HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Aggeler & Musser Co. (Los Angeles, Calif.) “A &% M reliable seeds, 1936.” 

Allwood Bros. (Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex, Eng.) “‘Allwood’s 
carnations 

Anthon, Julius. (2215 East 46th St., Seattle, Wash.) “Foreign rock plants and 
shrubs. Native alpine plants and shrubs, ferns, dwarf conifers, etc., 1936.” 

Arenius, Arthur A. (59 Bliss Rd., Longmeadow, Mass.) ‘Gladiolus price list; 
season 1936.’ 

Barr & Sons. (11, 12, 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, Eng.) ‘‘Barr’s gold 
medal seeds, 1936. Barr's bulbs for Spring planting—lilies, gladioli, etc.”’ 

Blackmore &% Langdon. (Bath, Eng.) “1936” (Greenhouse and herbaceous plants). 

Brown, C. W. (Ashland. Mass.) ‘‘1936 gladiolus bulbs.” 

Burgess berg % Plant Co. (Galesburg, Mich.) ‘‘Burgess guaranteed seeds and plants 
for 1 gs 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (485 No. 5th St., Phil., Pa.) ‘‘Burpee’s annual garden 
book, 1936."’ ‘‘Burpee’s new super-double nasturtiums.”’ 


Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries. (Gloucester, Mass.) “Year book 1936."’ ‘General 
catalog. ) 
Correvon, H., & Fils. (‘‘Floraire,"” Chene-Bourg, Genéve (Suisse). ‘Seeds, 1936.” 


Dobbie 8 me (Edinburgh, Scotland) ‘‘Spring, 1936.” 

Don, A. L., & Co. (64 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J.) “Seeds, plants, bulbs, and 
garden supplies, Spring 1936.” 

Eden Gladiolus Gardens. (Hayward, Calif.) ‘Gladiolus of distinction and choice 
iris.”’ 

Gardenside Nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) “‘Gardenside gossip—January 15, 1936."’ 

Gill Bros. Seed Co. (Montavilla Sta., Portland, Ore.) “Seeds, 1936.” 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Calif.) ‘‘Nut trees, ornamental plants.” 

Harris, Joseph, Co., Inc. (Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Y.) “Seeds, 1936.” 

Hill Floral Products Co. (Richmond, Indiana) ‘Roses for 1936.” 

7 ®% Co. (150 Milk St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Reliable seeds—-Garden annual, 
1936.” 

Hufeld, Fritz. (Darmstadt, Germany) ‘‘Greenhouse and stove plants, 1936.” 

Kennedy, Andrew R., Inc. (224 W. 34th St., N. Y. City) “Kennedy kwality 
seeds, bulbs, plants, Spring 1936.” 

Kunderd, A. E., Inc. (Goshen, Indiana) “‘Kunderd gladioli, 1936.” 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) ‘“‘Landreth’s seeds, 1936.” 

Lester Rose Gardens. (Monterey, Calif.) ‘‘Rare' and uncommon seeds of flowers, 
bulbs, and vines.”’ 

Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery. (Dropmore, Manitoba, “Can.) 
plants for 1936.” 

(Barre, Vt.) ‘1936 supplement to the rock garden catalog.”’ 

Portland, Ore.) ‘‘Gladiolus list, Janu- 


*‘Dependable dahlias, 


“‘Dropmore hardy 


Mitchell Nurseries. 
Perrin, Arthur C. (2314 N.E. Alberta St., 


ary 1936.” 
(31 Mertz Ave., Hillside, N. J.) 


Premier Dahlia Gardens. 
(909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) “‘Gladiolus, 1936.” 


1936.” 
Riverview Gardens. 
Salbach, Carl (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladiolus, seeds, 


1936 

Scarff's, W. N., Sons. (New Carlisle, Ohio) ‘1936 catalog—fruits, evergreens, 
ornamentals, farm seed.” 

Simpson, W. H., & Sons. (Birmingham, Eng.) ‘“‘Simpson’s general catalogue, 
1936.” 


Stevens, H. W. (39 Chestnut Ave., Waterbury, Conn.) “Gladiolus bulbs.’’ 


Sutton & Sons. (Reading, Eng.) ‘“‘Sutton’s seeds, 1936.’ 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) (Strawberries, fruit trees, 
and plants). 

Townsend, E. W., & Sens. (Salisbury, Md.) ‘‘Townsend’s 1936 catalog of straw- 
berry plants, fruit trees, etc.”’ 

Van's Perennial Gardens. (Puyallup, Wash.) (Perennials) . 

Vetterle & Reinelt. (Capitola, Calif.) ‘1936 catalog and culture—tuberous be- 
gonias, delphiniums, gloxinias, gerberas.”’ 

Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgeman, Mich.) 
nursery stock, direct to grower.” 

Woodruff, F. H., & Sons. (Milford, Conn.) ‘‘Dependable seeds, 
tables, grass). 


GROWING PRIMROSES IN CALIFORNIA 


b ge interesting comments in Horticulture for January 
15, concerning Primula kewensis, leads me to report on its 
behavior here in California. Here it is perhaps the most satis- 
factory of all primulas. Unlike P. obconica, it may be success- 
fully grown either as a pot plant indoors or outside in the 
open garden; and whereas P. malacoides is an annual that 
blooms only through the Winter and Spring, although most 
profusely, P. Rewensis behaves as a perennial, for I have plants 
three years old that have been in bloom practically all through 
the year. It calls for little care and seems perfectly at home. 


vegetable seeds 


“*1936—a complete line of 


1936” (Vege- 








Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


attract the most desirable birds to 
your garden and shrubbery, often in 
great numbers. 


A ively CaEe year sont, eee roven these 


best EDER, at- 
tractive to nn a le, white 
with green roof, or sta ~~ ¢ brown— 


say which, hangs — any nail any- 
where, holds much d dry and safe 
and feeds it to the birds as needed. 
It has a special suet holder. 


SPECIAL OFFER. With every order 
for a Cape Ood Feeder accompanied 
by $5—a very low price for so at- 
tractive and durable a device—I will 
a the feeder and five pounds of 
y Special Mixture bird food—the 
“really satisfactory, balanced 
—all for $5.00 post- 


on 
ration bird f. 
paid in United States 


Everything for wild birds 
Catalogue free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON ST., CANTON, MASS. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1936 





Sich atlauuts 


51 Years’ Experience 
behind our 1936 Berry 
Book. It will help you. It 
describes Fairfax, Dor- 
sett, Oatskill, etc. New 
and Better Varieties and 
tells How to Grow Them. 
Valuable both to the Ex- 
perienced and Beginners. 


Your copy is ready 





Write today 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
324 Market St. 


Salisbury, Md. 














A Rare New Annual 
Of jewel-like daintiness and bril- 
liance. Many loose clusters of rosy 
stars, spray from graceful stem 
spires. Then come airy, long-hang- 
ing capsules like beads of coral. Pkt. 
35c. Catalog on request, Dept. B. 
REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 
CLASSIFIED 
Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 
A TINY WOODLAND GARDEN: One each 
of any six, 50 cents Jeet. Maidenhair 
Fern, Evergreen Woodfern, Hepatica acuti- 
loba, Iris cristata, Polemonium reptans, 
Tiarella cordifolia, Bloodroot, Phlox divari- 
cata, Campanula rotundifolia, Primula ela- 
tior, Dicentra cucullaria, Canadian violet, 
Trailing white violet, Downy yellow violet. 
Hillside Gardens, Box 173, Brattleboro, 


Vermont. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 

cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 

now for good selection. Booklet describing 

over 200 oe 35c. Green Tree Flower 

+ agp 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
‘enna. 


ODD PLANTS: Fancy-leaved Caladiums 

and Amaryllis, 10c each, 3 bulbs 25c. But- 

terfly orchid growing on wood 50c. Post- 

= Catalogue free. Shaffer Nurseries, 
700, Clearwater, Florida. 








TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





STOKOL—the world’s a gpontent stoker gives 
even economical heat thermostatically con- 
trolled. As low as $245 installed. Sprague, 
Stevens & Newhall, Inc., 33 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. , 


BURD’S GLADIOLUS PRICE-LIST de- 
scribes new creations, reasonable prices. 
Mailed free on request. Howard Burd, 
Washington, New Jersey. 


NEW GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Peonies, Phlox, 
Lilies, Gayfeathers, Bleeding Hearts, Snake 
Plants. Oatalog free. Howard Gillet, Box 
451, New Lebanon, N. Y. 











RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





“HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS,” free with 
catalog. Fifty varieties Amaryllis, besides 
Gladioli, Iris, Callas, other bulbs. Cecil 
oe, Department H, La Verne, Cali- 
ornia. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA, Yellow Crocus— 
To every bulb a bloom next i 12, 00; 
100, $14.00 (plus postage). Miss E. Cc. 
Davis, Leesburg, Va. 





BABY EVERGREENS, perennials, wind- 
break trees, small fruits, rare flower and 
bulb seeds. Illustrated catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





GARDENER—Private estate, flower beds, 
rockeries, roses, give previous experience, 
references, single preferred, own room with 
bath. Hale Steinman, Lancaster, Pa. 





NATURAL SPRUCE GUM from the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. A crate of 
four barrels, miniature barrels in a minia- 
ture crate, for 60c a crate Bwig or two 
aoe for ‘$1. Wallace Hebberd, Gilmanton, 











DISTINCTIVE GLADIOLUS—Prize win- 
ning varieties. Depression prices. Everett 
— enbush, New Cumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The 64th 
Spring Flower Show 


in Boston 


March 23,24,25,26,27,28 
MECHANICS BUILDING 
Open Until 10 o'Clock Each Evening 


New England's Outstanding 
Flower Show 


Admission $1.00 


Every member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will receive a 
free ticket. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


oe 
EVENING LECTURE 


at 
598 Madison Avenue 


February 20th — 8:30 p.m. 
"ECOLOGY AS A BACKGROUND 
FOR DESIGN" 
by Miss Elizabeth Meade 





TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER SHOW 


Grand Central Palace, New York City 
March | 6th-2Ist, 1936 


(Given in co-operation with the 
New York Florists’ Club) 





Members of the New York Society receive 
a SEASON TICKET for this exhibition 
which enables them to make numerous visits 
throughout the week. In addition, after 
Monday, members are, by a special arrange- 
ment, permitted a PRIVATE VIEW from 9 
to 10 each morning before the doors are 
opened to the public. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 





Course for Flower 


Show Exhibitors 


Under the auspices of the Society and 


THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FEBRUARY 24-25 (Monday and Tuesday) 
Subscription Price for Course $5 
Individual Lectures $2 


Applications, with checks payable to The 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, 
should reach Room 607, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, not later than February 20. 





PHILADELPHIA FLOWER SHOW 
March 23-28, 1936 — Commercial Museum 
Admission 75c 


Each member receives one free ticket 























“Save the Wild Song Birds” 

WITH A | 

2 in 1 Hanging Feeder 
$2.00 postpaid 


Y White pine—stained brown 
size 12”x 12” | 





ra Send for Literature en 
oa see Martin Houses—Feeders 


RODERICK PAYNE 
R. D. 1, BOX 14 TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 





Cherry Meadow Gardens 
STERILIZED SOIL 


by the Sutton process. Soil with life || 
means germination, rugged seedlings. 


Send for Leaflet 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS | 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Robert Wayman's 
i RISES 
lariettes, 


1200 
It is my aim to supply flower lov- 
ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 
sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B Baysipe, L. I... N. Y. 






















€[> Peat Moss. [> 


None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale lbale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Grass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON ate 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE, 
It Identifies You 


It is apparently the variety P. Rewensis farinosa, for both 
stems and leaves are covered with a silvery white powder that 
adds to the beauty of this excellently behaved and most useful 
garden plant. Its brilliant yellow is quite unfading and the 
plant never looks shabby. It is best grown from seed, which, 
if fresh, germinates easily and quickly. 
—Francis E. Lester. 

Monterey, Calif. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


February 28-March 1. Palm Beach, Fla. Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Palm Beach. 

March 12-15. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

March 14-22. Baltimore, Md. National Flower and Garden Show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 16-21. New York, N. Y. The 23rd Annual International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace. 

March 21-29, Chicago, Ill. Garden Club of Illinois Show at the Navy 
Pier. 














HARDY NUT TREES 


That often bear sooner than apples 


Blight Resistant Chinese Ohestnuts. 
Good ee swift growing, early bearing. 
Wonderful dooryard and orchard tree. 
Grafted trees 2 to 3 ft. $1 each, $10 
dozen. 3 to 4 ft. $1.50 each, $15 dozen. 


Grafted Black Walnuts, grafted hybrid 
Hickories, grafted northern Pecans 
hardy in Ontario. Ask for price list. 


TREE MOVING 


‘Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 











Oarmen, 
Cleopatra, Othello. 6”-8” with buds—$4.50 
Buxus S 
$9 per 50 prepaid gaa 
Stock shipped either in 
early April as you order. Cash in 
OAK RIDGE NURSERIES, ELMER, N. J. 





BROOKLINE MWB. 
SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY 
BOX H ROUND HILL, VA. Asp. 4204-4205 
SPECIAL FEBRUARY PRICES : ; 
New Hardy Azaleas Write as easily as on paper 
Hinomayo, Maxwelli, Feodora, On our permanent 


METAL LABELS 
75 wired 8” labels with pencil 
$1.00 postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. 
FLOWER ano PLANT SHOP 
DARIEN CONN. 


per 10 of any one variety, prepaid. 

uffruticosa—Old English Boxweod 
6”-7” high x 4” wide, dense. 

er 100 prepaid 

ebruary or in 

advance. 














HANToON 

AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
Gardening and Housework you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
on Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 


Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 


THE 
Box 142-EK Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 


Do Not Fail to Include in Your 
1936 Lecture Program 





| Bulbs for the Home Garden 








KINKADE 


| 


and views of the 
International Flower Show 
Flora 1935 — Holland 
Many Agfa color plate illustrations 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
East Freetown Massachusetts 


The “House of Quality 


invites your consideration of its 
CHOICE QUALITY STOCK. None 
better anywhere. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY 





MASS. 





A combination feecer 
and bird house. In 
winter use as a feeder. 
In Spring it makes a 
snug little home for 
wrens. Made of white 
pine, stained brown, 
copper nails used. 

Price $2.00 postpaid 

Write for Circular 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ARDEN TRACTOR 


ower Lawnmower 
A Practical, Power Plow & Cultivatorfor 
Fruit Growers, Nurserymen, 
Gardeners, Truckers, Florists, 
Suburbanites, Poultrymen, 
and Country Estates, 

Low Prices Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 


1084 33rd Ave. $.£. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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An advance offering at remarkably low prices. Each * A Garden Full of Delightful Surprises 
means one transplanting. Not less than 250 of one kind at | New Hybrids. Gardeners who are familiar only with 
: : : . the old-fashioned arctotis will be delighted with the new 
these prices. Packing free if cash accompanies order. thadies of pink, rod, purple, violet, yellow aad evange of these 
ABIES (Fir) TSUGA hybrids. Pkt. 35 cts. 
Balsam Fir (1000) Gensdensie (Hemlock) Ger e ASTER, BLUE MOON. Here is the newest member of the Sun- 
25,000 8to Gin.*...... $16.00 8 yr. seedlings ........... $85.00 shine family. A California Giant with beautiful light blue 
12,000 6to 9 in, * 20.00 | PICEA (Spruce) flowers, each with an amber yellow center. Pkt. 50 cts. 
25,000 9 to 12 in. bad . 25.00 Colorado Blue Spruce 
20,000 12 to 18 in. * . 82.00 20,000 8to Sin.*...... 20.00 @ CORNFLOWER, JUBILEE GEM. A dwarf Batchelor’s Button 
Concolor Fir 20,000 8to 6in.*...... 80.00 | and a genuine novelty with frosty vivid blue flowers. No 
6,000 9 to12in.* ...... 60.00 | 25°00 9 to 12 in. * |... 80.00 wensanapagipethasasenalc sn Mis Seeman ae 
5,000 10 to 15 in. ** heavy 150.00 15,000 13 to 18 in. © ...... 55.00 @ COSMOS, ORANGE FLARE. The first yellow-orange cosmos to 
Douglas Fir , el a - bloom early. Many gardeners grew it last year and liked it. 
40,000 8to 6in.*...... 15.00 Engleman Blue Spruce | Many more will grow it this year. Pkt. 25 cts. 
8,000 6to 9in,* ...... 17.00 10,000 9to12in.**..... 50.00 : 
5,000 6to 9in.**..... 20.00 4,000 12 to18 in. ** ..... 80.00 @ MARIGOLD, DIXIE SUNSHINE. A Marigold which looks like a 
5,000 12 to 15 in. “ heavy 100.00 Red Spruce Chrysanthemum. One of this year’s prize winners. Pkt. 25 cts. 
csi Mamie 80 ea 18:22 @ NASTURTIUM, Dwarf Double GEM, MIXED. Worthy members 
PINUS (Pine) 5000 6 te ey: °c°7* ae of a new race. Dwarf, double, fragrant. Many colors and 
Austrian Pine Merway Sprece shades beside yellow. Pkt. 25 cts. 
8,000 6to12in.* ...... 16.00 a 
Jack Pine (Banksians) 50,000 3to 5 =. 2 yr 8 Ry @ PETUNIA, FLAMING VELVET. This year’s gold medal novelty. 
20,000 8to 5in.2yr.S.. 6.00 48°00 c. ane: aa | Be eng Dye scarlet color makes it outshine all other 
Mugho Pine 20,000 6to 9 in, * sia ees 22.50 varieties. Cc 
5,000 Sto 6in.*...... 18,00 | $8008 S0oi8in.e...... 40.00 @ PHLOX DRUMMONDI, NEW ART SHADES. This is a brand 
20,000 6to 9in.* ...... 24.00 50,000 12 to18in.* ...... 35.00 new strain with lovely soft colors. Just as easy to grow as 
Red Pine (Resinosa) 5,000 12 to 18 in. ** ..... 50.00 any other annual phlox but lovelier. Pkt. 50 cts. 
100,000 2 yr. S. 2 in. ... eee White Spruce 3 
15,000 5to 8 in.* ....... 25.00 50,000 2 yr.S.2to4in.... 6.00 THE COLLECTION of 8 new flowers with the Book for 
asinine 15,000 Sto Sins... 14.00 Garden Lovers (a $3.45 value) ......... hae $2.50 
: aS x , 
50,000 2yr.8.8to5in... 6.00 40,000 6tol0in.*...... 22.00 N.B. “BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS” alone... .35c a copy 
Send for our new 1936 Short Guide 
Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Plants. Copy free. Schlings $ 4 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 
Est. 1878 50 Church St., New York City Member A.A.N. | MADISON AVE. NEAR 58TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Just Published— 
1896 ° ° 1936 








A book which covers 
the whole sum of prac- 
tical information on 


RHODODENDRONS 
AND AZALEAS 
By 
Clement Gray Bowers 





Now in our Fortieth Year of 
TREE CARE SERVICE 


For forty years we as an organization have 
moved trees, cared for them, and helped them 
grow to sturdy, beautiful age. The four execu- 
tives of the company whose combined experience 
represents more than 100 years, are in actual 
charge of all operations. We are intensely inter- 
ested in any kind of a tree problem that you 
may have. Prices reasonable. i] 











Into this beautiful book on the entire 
genus Rhododendron has gone ten 
years of the author’s experience as 
a specialist on the subject. World- 
wide in scope, complete and detailed 
in horticultural information, the 
book describes 850 species of rhodo- 
dendrons including 67 species of 
azaleas. Illustrated in handsome 
full-page color plates, it is a volume to own with pride and satisfaction. 


(Circular with color plate sent on request) Price $10.00 


FLOWER GARDEN PRIMER 
By Julia H. Cummins 


No other book on garden methods so well instructs the novice and at 
the same time holds so much for the veteran gardener. The book pro- 
ceeds with more advanced material as the gardener himself grows in 
experience. Full instructions and graphic illustrations explain garden 
tasks with crystal clarity. Illustrated, $3.00. 


AMERICAN FERNS 
By Edith A. Roberts and Julia R. Lawrence 


A scientific, clear discussion of nearly 70 representative ferns with 
specific information for their recognition, culture and use in landscap- 
ing. Illustrated with 49 halftone plates, Price $2.50. 


At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Let’s talk it over at your convenience. 











Why not plan for a Spring Program 
of Scientific Tree Care? 
DORMANT SPRAYING . 
TRANSPLANTING LARGE 
TREES . TREE FEEDING 


. PRUNING SHADE TREES 
. TREE SURGERY 


HoL.FROST ane HIGGINS CO. 
Obington, Massachusetts 


Arlington 1410 . . or write us now! 



































